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SUN HEALTH ‘TOURS. 


If Midsummer, 1932, be memorable for nothing else, it will 
be recalled as a vintage period of sunshine. But the year is 
mellowing. The evenings will soon be drawing in with 
autumnal chill. Then the dark days and the depths of winter! 
How to escape them? 


Here is the new winter travel idea. Make this a sunshine 
year. Follow the sun southwards on one of our special 
Sun Health Tours, remarkable for their reasonable cost, both 
in health and travel values. You can dispel all doubt and 
depression by retaining the golden goodwill of sunshine in the 
glorious Spring and Summertime of South Africa while 
Europe is winter-bound. 


The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Phone 
Temple Bar 4488), will be pleased to send you gratis on 
request an attractive programme of inclusive travel to this 
Dominion. Ask for “Sun Health Tours—Series S.” 
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CONSCIENCES (Vv) 


THE CHURCH 


“According to the Scriptures” —so St. Paul 
made his appeal to his converts in the early 
days of the Church’s history. 


So, too, again and again in the long story of the | 
g § 2 y 


Church the same appeal has been made. With 


every great movement, every new manifestation | 
of its power and life, there has been associated | 
some appreciation of some passage of Scripture. | 
There have been dark days. periods ef apparent | 
stagnation, in the record of the work of the | 


Church, but the awakening has come. The con- 
science of the Church has been  stirred—now 


to deal with the abuses in its own life; now to | 


realize the needs of the heathen world; now to 


face the ugly facts of poverty and social wrong. | 


Always the conscience of the Church has found 
its needed spur in the words of Scripture. 


That that conscience may not sleep, Christian 


believers everywhere must have the Bible. It is | 


the Bible Society which makes it available for 


them all—for each in his mother-tongue, at a | 


price which the pooyest can pay. 


_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














BRIGHTON. 


POSS 
Quietly situated within a minute or two 
of amusements, shops, libraries, and 
Museum. 





Real comfort, good food and perfect 
service at the most moderate cost. 


Opposite — the 
Favilion, North 
Gate. 


BLENHEIM. HOTEL. 





WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THe SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in’ the 
various Homes and raining Ship “ Arethusa.,’’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a he: avy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN | 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA | 


For full particulars apply to: | 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
rHE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION “gee hog 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. | 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREE if "EC. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 

also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 

Of Chemists, Stores and 


Hairdressers——3/6, 7/- and 
0/6. 


Red for dark hair, Colden 
for fair hair. 





Pl onan Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 
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‘TheBritish Blade that 


sells on Quality 





THE 
“ECLIPSE” GUARANTEE 


“If, after using an ‘Eclipse’ Blade, you are 

not entirely satisfied, return the complete 

packet of blades direct to the makers and 
your money will be refunded.” 





Obtainable from usual suppliers FOR 


Sole Manufacturers 


GAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
cre, 00, something else, equally perfect 
= quite new, Carr's CELERY Biscuit. 

iar y Carrs can make such a Water Biscuit, 
: CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 

of its own, 

But Cari’s have been making Biscuits for 

More than a hundred years ! 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the US.A. 


MADE ONLY I 
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Agerts: Julius Wile, Sons & Co. 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 
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“As fresh as on the day 
it was packed,” after 8 
months in Abyssinia 


“T have been a staunch supporter of Punchbowle 
“for many years, and before leaving the bounds of 
“civilisation last May I secured a year’s supply of that 
“satisfying and comforting weed. Needless to say, 
“although eight months have elapsed, the contents of 
“each tin I open are as fresh as on the day they 
packed.” (The original letter can be inspected. | 
From Abyssinia came the letter containing this tribute 
to Punchbowle (the full-strength form of Barneys) and 
to its “ Evertresn’’ Container. The letter goes on to 
say: “The weather here at this time of the year 1s 
‘hellishly hot’ and dry . . .” and yet after eight months 
his Tobacco opens up as fresh as on the day it was packed. 


shness unattain- 


“ 


The “ EverbFeresu ” Tin ensures a degree of fre 
able by any other method of packing Tobacco. Wherever that 
Tin may go, its contents are maintained in perfect smoking 
condition, in spite of heat, cold, dryness or humidity 

All three Barneys have this exclusive “ Ever- 


strengths of 
Pieasure 


FresH” protection :—Barneys (medium), Parsons 
(mild), Punchbowle (the full-strength variction). They are 


one of them may heip you to 


all equally good 
You most surely will not 


plumb the depths of smoking joy. 


encounter finer condition in any Tobacco .. . 









Each of the three Barneys 
iy 


strengths is sold in 1, 2 & 


4 ov. Tins at 1/2 the ounce. 
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John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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EMPRESS.‘ BRITAIN 


See this wonderful world we live in, and see it 
under the luxuriously comfortable conditions of 
the Empire Ship’s Round the World Cruise. 
Hindu Temples and Moslem Mosques— The 
Ganges and the Nile—The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx — Fairylike Japan—Mysterious China— 
Lovely Honolulu and a thousand and one other 
sights and scenes of enchantment, life and 
colour around the globe. Make your World 
Cruise this year,—by the great White Empress. 
From Southampton November 23 from 466 gns. 
From Monaco December 16 from 420 gns. 


t Write fer Special World Cruise Brochure, to 
A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














WEST 
6 WEEKS sul N D E S 


BY ssORFORD 
20,000 TONS 
FARES FROM 86 GNS 


ANUARY 24 


A FIRST CLASS SHIP. A 
FIRST CLASS CRUISE FOR 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS, : 


STRAIGHT FOR THE SUN TO 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, THE 
PANAMA CANAL & SOUTH 
AMERICAN MAINLAND 
An airy ship for a sunny voyage— 
porthole to-every cabin—many single 
berth cabins—state-rooms with 
private bathrooms—open-air 
swimming bath. 
Write for programme 


MRIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London. E.C,3 
West End Offices; 14 Cockspur St., §.W.1 & No, | Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 40. 


EDUCATION 


We quoted recently from the late John Burnet’s 
Romanes lecture “‘ the young men of to-day are 
absolutely and relatively more ignorant than those 
of forty years ago . . . we have had to lower our 
standard of teaching and examinations progressively 


99 


for the last thirty years... . 


Some time ago we attended a meeting of business 
men who agreed that as regards the _ present 
“the 


deplorable,” and then went on to propose that more 


expenditure on education results were 


money should be spent! To pour out money like 
water, especially other people’s money, seems to 
be the infallible remedy to-day. When we hear 
that hospitals are handicapped for want of a 
million pounds worth of radium, that science cannot 
continue her researches without fabulous endow- 
ments, or that our children cannot be equipped to 
pass through the waves of this troublesome world 
unless we are individually and nationally bank- 
rupted, then we suspect quackery, then we suspect 
that 
conspiracy against the laity. 


professional trade unionism which is a 


What education lacks to-day is not money; 
far from it. What education lacks to-day is some 


philosophical or religious background. Some 
pattern laid up in heaven, some absolute standard 
of values, something fixed in a changing world. 
The education of the child should be taken from the 
State and given 
Mr. Middleton Murry is right that the best thought 


of to-day has passed beyond the Churches, it 


back to the Churches. If | 
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certainly has not gone to the State. We agree 


with Dr. A. N. Whitehead that religion can be a | 


very evil thing; but we must risk the evil rather 
than die of the sterility of scientific socialism. Better 


bigotry than the blank despair that is coming over | 


Western Civilization. To quote Whitehead again 
“The present generation has lost God, and is 


secking Him ”’—and perhaps seeking shall find Him, 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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* * * * 


Nothing could be more deplorable than that Mr. 
Gandhi should carry out his declared intentions —it is 
dificult not to write his threat, for threat it unquestion- 


But with a President of eighty-five the 
A Presi- 
put 


grave trouble. 
chances of mortality become a serious factor. 
dential election to-morrow would almost certainly 
Hitler in command, 
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How to Lose Orders 

The issue of the accounts of one of our greatest ship- 
building firms, Messrs. Harland and Wolff, showing a loss 
for last year of over £280,000, synchronizes almost 
tragically with the announcement that three ships for the 
Soviet Government are to be built in Danish yards because 
no sufficiently extended credit can be obtained from 
British firms. The firms are obviously not to blame, 
In their present depressed state they can be in no position 
to provide credits themselves. It is the Cabinet decision 
restricting credit under the Export Credits Scheme to 
twelve months that is responsible for the diversion of 
orders from British yards starving for work. If the 
reports, still unoflicial, that the twelve months is to be 
extended to cighteen are authentic that is weleome news. 
But even eighteen months, while ample in the case of 
some commodities, is too little in the case of others, and 
ships are among the others. These particular vessels, 
it may be added, are of a special type for river work in 
Siberia, and there is no question therefore of their com- 
peting with existing idle tonnage. 

* * * * 

Cotton Conference Progress 

On Wednesday the two 
Lancashire cotton dispute had at any rate 
agreement about something, even if it only 
regarding the agenda for Thursday’s conference. The 
reinstatement issue is still to the fore, but a fortnight 
of reflection must have both and 
men, if they are capable of conviction at all, that some 
way can and must be found round this outstanding 
obstacle. Already the strike must have cost several 
times as much as the expense involved in paying the 
temporary hands three months’ wages and _ reinstating 
the strikers, who after all only came out after the masters 
had summarily cancelled a wage agreement. All this, of 
course, refers to the weaving side of the industry, but the 
spinners too are making some progress with their negotia- 
tions. The abandonment by the masters of the specific 
demand for a 25 per cent. cut on piece price list rates eases 
the situation a good deal, for the men have always been 
ready to discuss some reduction, but not to agree to so 
high a figure as that. Also it takes the sting out of the 
ballot whose result was announced on Wednesday, result- 
ing in an overwhelming majority against the 25 per cent., 
but leaving the executive free to make the best terms 
it could on the basis of some lower figure, 

* * * x 
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Peaceful Manchukuo 

The kidnapping of two English residents of Yingkow, 
a town of Manchukuo, by bandits, followed by two 
massed attacks on trains, is an instructive comment 
on Japan’s repeated assurances that her action of 
last September, which began the whole Manchurian 
trouble, was designed solely to restore order in a bandit. 
ridden province and that the status quo would be restored 
as that had been achieved. Manchuria of 
thirteen months ago was a place of peace and security as 
compared with Manchukuo to-day. But this, of course, 
is a transition period. The Japanese plan is being worked 
out with method and precision. Diplomatic recognition of 
the new State by Tokyo is an accomplished fact and Japan 
is now setting herself to delay the publication of the 
Lytton Report, urg4g that it shall not see the light till the 
Japanese Government has had an opportunity of sub- 
mitting observations on it, for which purpose a period of 
six weeks is required. If that right is accorded to Japan 
it must obviously be accorded to China too, but there is 
no good reason why it should be accorded at all. There 
was procrastination enough about the appointment of the 


soon as 


<<, 


Lytton Commission, and over a year will have elapsed 
before authentie information about faets which ought ty 
have been enquired into within a month reach Geneva, 
Secret reports invariably leak out bit by bit, as this oy 
is doing already. Prompt publication now is on 4j 
grounds to be desired. 


* * 


A Signal From Maine 

When Republican Maine goes Democrat and dry Maijy 
goes wet the change passing over the face of America \ 
demonstrated dramatically. Maine, it may be argued, \ 
not the whole Union. It in fact contributes only six 
Presidential votes out of 531. But Maine habitual 
holds its biennial elections nearly two months before th: 


other States and the fashion of regarding it as a weathe — 


vane is long established. Not since 1914 (in Mr. Wilsons 
first Presideney) has a Democratic Governor been elected, 
and Monday’s voting has inereased Mr. Roosevelt 
chances enormously. In the United States more than iy 
most countries nothing sueeeeds like suceess, and while 
a mere adherence of Maine to its traditional Republicay 
faith would have left the general political situation muc) 
as it is, the psychological effect of the swing-over will be 
Mr. Hoover's chances rest on the prospect o 
a favourable turn of the economic tide between now and 
November, and though the turn may come, and even be 
beginning already, it is doubtful whether it will flo 
strongly enough within six weeks to carry the Republicans 
to victory. So far as international polities are concemed 
there would be nothing to fear, and perhaps something t 
hope, from a Democratic victory, The Democrats at an 
rate stand for a lower tariff. 


ecnormous, 


* * * * 


The Plight of the Danubian States 

The attempts at Stresa to find means to set Central and 
South-Eastern Europe on its feet are making halting 
progress. That is not surprising in view of the complexity 
of the problem. The fundamental fact is that. th 
agrarian countries of that 


grain surplus computed at 45,000,000 quintals (a quintal 
is roughly 220 Ibs.) which they can only market at price | 


which leave the farmer destitute. The almost endless 


series of proposals floated at Geneva and elsewhere fi 
some arrangement whereby the consuming countries! 

* . . 
should take a certain guaranteed quota in return fay 


preferences for their industrial products have invariably 
been broken so far on the rock of the most-favoureé: 
nation clause or some other obstacle. 


preference to the Dominions, is debarred from taking pat! 
in any such arrangements, and on other grounds thi 


British delegation at Stresa has declined to associatt 


itself with the Franco-Italo-German plan there evolved 
(to secure agreement between these three countries is & 


notable achievement) which postulates the creation of af 


central fund mainly to make advances to farmers agails 
future delivery. The decision to leave the continents 
countries to help each other is intelligible, but th 
European market should mean a good deal to us and i 
might be worth paying something to re-establish it, 

* * * * 
Sound Finance 


The repayment of the last instalment of the total sum 
of £130,000,000 borrowed a year ago from the Unite 


States and France is evidence to the world of the sount) 


ness of British finances, particularly since a right © 
renewal existed but was not invoked. The decisid! 
not to make the application, which the Debt Agreeme? 
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} permits, for postponement of the instalment of capital 
repayment due to America in December (the interest 
payment is not postponeable) is further caleulated to 
| impress America favourably. The moment to begin 
formal conversations with the United States has clearly 
not come yet, but it need not necessarily be postponed 
till the opening of the new Presidential term in March. 
It Mr. Hoover is re-elected in November his hands will 
be free at once. If on the other hand Mr. Roosevelt 
isthe victor he might quite well think it proper to collabor- 
ate with his outgoing predecessor on the debt question 


asa non-party issue. Mr. Mellon and Senator Reed may 


‘or may not have discussed debts when they visited Mr. 


MacDonald on Tuesday, but that the subject has been 
unofficially but satisfactorily explored is pretty certain. 
The formation, in New York, of a non-party business 
men’s committee on inter-governmental debts (not War 


- debts only) is a promising sign, 


3 * * * 


Catalan Home Rule 

The Catalans struggling for freedom Modrid 
were in Queen Anne’s reign supported by our Whigs and 
To-day we can all agree in 


from 


deserted by our Tories. 
hoping that the Catalan Statute, passed by the Cortes 
ast week and accepted by President Macia and 
colleagues at Barcelona, will satisfy their centuries-old 
demand for self-government. The Statute, like the new 
Spanish constitution, provides for a sort of Home Rule 
that is not in the text-books. Federal 
Republic, and Catalonia with its ‘ politico-administra- 
tive autonomy ” is midway between a member-state of 


his 


Spain is not @ 


a federation and a mere county or county borough. The 
President clected by the Catalan Parliament will represent. 
the Spanish Republic in Catalonia. He and his council 
will control the local police and the social services, cerry 
out the laws of the Cortes in regard to agriculture, 
railways and the Press, appoint Catalan judges and 
collect the central and local taxes. On the other hand, 
the Republic as well as the Catalan Generalitat will main- 
tain schools, and the Republic “ has the right to intervene 
in questions of public order.” It is easy to see how an 
Irish Free State theorist could upset this very elaborate 
compromise in five minutes. Indeed it can only work if 
there is the utmost good will on both sides-——in Madrid 
and in Barcelona. But it may for all that. 
President Macia, unlike former Catalan leaders, has the 
workmen on his side, and the Republican Government 
needs a contented Catalonia. 


succeed 


* a * x 


Democracy in South Africa 

It is curious to find Generel Hertzog telling the old 
Stellenbosch students that democracy is played out in 
Europe, but will make its last stand in South Africa. 
Some of us at times have wondered whether his Nationalist 
Government was not reverting to pre-democratie methods 
in its handling of native problems. There is doubtless 
some truth in his argument that the spread of education 
does not necessarily make the average citizen more 
intelligent or less selfish. But his suggestion that modern 
party conflicts are ruining democracy would make a 
pretty subject for an academic debate, and the motion 
would probably be negatived. Past history and present 
circumstances vary so much from nation to nation that a 
general proposition of this kind is unconvincing. England 
and France, Holland and Belgium and Scandinavia show 
no weakening of the democratic tradition, though Italy 
and Germany and Russia are now ruled by dictators. 
South Africa, as General Hertzog admitted, has her own 
special difficulties with a small European and a vast 





native population, In such a setting democracy is faced 
by very exceptional dangers, which some of General 
Hertzog’s colleagues sometimes seem to forget. 
* * * * 

Maternal Mortality 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health, is on the whole encouraging in his 
annual report, except in regard to maternal mortality. 
In the last half-century the death-rate has fallen from 
21 to 12 per thousand, the infant mortality rate has been 
halved, and the consumption death-rate is but a fourth of 
what it was. The cancer death-rate has risen slightly, 
but that is assigned in part to the increased proportion of 
aged persons in the community and in part to the improved 
diagnosis which detects cancer where it might formerly 
have been But 
mothers bearing children have not shared. Their mortelity 


missed. in all these improvements the 
rate is stetionary, and yet helf the deaths of women in 
childbirth are preventable. The average rate is 4 per 
thousand, but in five Lancashire cotton towns the rate is 
as high as 6 or 7 per thousand, though in large maternity 
hospitals it is no more than 1.5 per thousand. Sir George 
imputes the blame to apathetic local authorities, to half- 
trained nurses and to doctors who are imperfectly qualified 
in midwifery and ante-natal treatment. Year after year 
the same complaint is made. Dr. Janet Campbell brought 
the same facts out forcibly in her recent report on the 
Maternity centres, like other public health 
by 


subject. 


agencies, are threatened over-zealous economists. 
Women members of Parliament might make this question 
their special care and see that the interests of their sex 


receive attention. 


Opera in Englard 

Lovers of opera heve so often been disappointed by 
the failure of schemes for popularizing this form of art 
in England thet they may well view with some reserve the 
Daily Telegraph's that the 
leading operatic interests are going to work together. 
The Grand Opera Syndicate with its State subsidy, the 
Royal Carl Rosa Company, and the energetic company 
that gives opera at the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells are 
said to be co-operating, with a new London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Beecham. The scheme 
is admirable on paper, and should benefit all the com- 
panies and their growing public. But past experience 
of the optimism of Sir Thomas himself and other 
enthusiasts in operatic affairs imposes caution. Like 
Mr. Asquith, we must wait and see. One reason why 
opera has never flourished in England, as it does in 
Italy, Austria and Germany and to a lesser extent in 
France, is that performances are too infrequent, even in 


confident announcement 


Thomas 


London, and the prices charged are usually too high, 
so that the masses of theatregoers are never reached. 
A national opera combine might be able in time to create 
a national demand such as has never yet existed. 


* * * * 


THE EDITORSHIP OF THE * SPECTATOR.” 

Mr. H. Wilson Harris has been appointed Editor of the 
“ Spectator.” Sir Evelyn Wrench, as chief proprietor, 
remains Chairman of the Company, and, while relinquishing 
active editorial direction for reasons of health, and in viex 
of the increasing claims of his work in the field of inter- 
national co-operation, will retain the position of joint-editoy 
and maintain his close association with the production of 
the paper. The policy of the * Spectator” will rematn wn 
all respects unchanged under its new editor, who has bee) 
responsible for the leading articles and notes for the past year, 
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British Foreign Policy 


T is proper and necessary at this crisis in the affairs 
of Europe and the world to ask what the foreign 
policy of this country is, and how and by what means 
it is intended to give expression to it. Never was there 
a moment in recent years when it was more imperative 
that Great Britain should know its mind and at the 
right moment speak it fearlessly. There has been no 
speech, fearless or otherwise, as yet on the two questions 
that threaten the harmony of international relations 
most, disarmament and the Manchurian problem. There 
are several not unreasonable explanations of that. 
Parliament has been in the Disarmament 
Conference stands adjourned ; attention has been con- 
eentrated first on Lausanne (where the success of British 
leadership calls for full recognition) and then on Ottawa ; 
and in regard to Manchuria action is suspended till the 
Lytton Report has been received and studied. All that 
is true, but the necessity of knowing clearly—and showing 
clearly—where this country stands remains no_ less 
urgent. The internal situation in Germany must develop 
as it will. Nothing we can do or say will have much 
effect on that, except in so far as any resistance to the 
demand for equality of status in armaments will tend 
to make German nationalism more intractable — still. 
But Germany’s external relations do beyond question 
depend largely on the decisions this country and France 
may take. And those decisions must be taken quickly. 
The bureau of the Disarmament Conference is sum- 
moned for next Wednesday, and Germany will not be 
represented unless her demands for equality have been 
satisfied. That would not be the end of everything so 
far as disarmament is coneerned, but it might well be 
the beginning of the end, for Germany in this matter is 
supported to the full by Italy, as Signor Mussolini's 
striking article in the Sunday Times and other papers 
has shown, and in so far as that demand makes for 
equality by general reduction rather than equality by 
the rearmament of Germany she will be supported by the 
vast majority of the countries at the Conference, 
including the United States and Russia. 


recess 5 


Will she receive the support, no less resolute, of the 
British Government ? At this moment, it may be 
argued, a declaration would be inopportune, for direct 
conversations between Germany and France are still in 


progress. They are in progress, but they are leading 
nowhere. M. Herriot’s reply to the German aide 
mémoire is conciliatory, but unconvincing. Psycho- 


logically it is doubtful wisdom to assume that what 
Germany really aims at rearmament. Her aide 
mémoire declared explicitly that she would accept any 
measure of disarmament for which other nations were 
prepared, and the Chancellor, Herr von Papen, in his 
broadcast speech on Monday, said again in language no 
less plain that ‘“ Germany would accept the most 
sweeping measures of disarmament if they applied 
equally to all States.” It is no answer to say that this 
is a matter for the Disarmament Conference itself. 
That Conference dragged its first instalment through 
five weary months and at the end of it, so far as any 
decisions were foreshadowed, they were decisions that 
perpetuated the inequality of armaments, not removed 
it. It is no answer to say that under the Treaty of 
Versailles the decision regarding Germany’s demand 
rests with the Council of the League. It rests in effect, 
as everyone knows, with France and Britain. Let 
Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot announce that they 
recognized the justice of the German demand and would 
go any reasonable distance to mect it, and a new 


is 


atmosphere of harmony and co-operation would } 
created in Europe. But neither the British nor th 
French Prime Minister has said that. Franee has taken 
her stand courteously, but resolutely, on technicalitie, 


— 
mission 
convine 
that its 


}jn arm: 


Fcould b 


> might 


and the British Government has said nothing at alP 
This is not written in criticism of Mr. MacDonald oe 


Sir John Simon. 
action may have been taken, or representations mate, 
in private. But the time is at hend, if it is not fully 
come, when a public statement, unequivocally phrased 
of the policy of this country is called for. Ultimate) 
Germany’s demand involves detailed discussion, and yy 
mere generalities will satisfy her. But between the typ 
there is a middle course. 


declare its acceptance in principle—subject, that is, to 
reservations only on points of detail—of the Hoove 
plan presented to the Disarmament Conference in July, 
That would involve withdrawal of the British proposal 
submitted as an alternative to the American President's, 
and it would assure Germany forthwith that genera 
disarmament towards her level was the accepted policy 
of Great Britain, as it is of Italy and the United States 
and Russia, and as, with such a lead from this country, 
it might well be of France. 


But that is not the only reason for the acceptance off 


the Hoover proposals. On a larger stage than the 
European, British foreign policy at this juncture shoul 


be shaped by one unswerving purpose, the maintenance 


of active, cordial and continuing co-operation with the 
United States of America. The Prime Minister, at least, 
with his memories of the Rapidan and the Londo 
Naval Conference, has no need to be reminded of that. 
But that co-operation has not been quite unclouded. 
It is a curious fact that on the two great issues affecting 
the League of Nations to-day, disarmament and the 
Manchurian question, the United States has appeared 
repeatedly to stand for a fuller acceptance and application 
of the treaty obligations of the League Covenant than 
many League States, among them, in more than one 
instance, Great Britain. That, at any rate, is. the 


impression rather widely prevailing in the United States | 
America has put forward disarmament proposals and[ 


Great Britain has declined to go as far. The American 


Secretary of State laid down in relation to Manchuria! 


a new doctrine of non-recognition of situations created 
in violation of treaty obligations and the 


when the whole League Council decided to adopt i. 
More than once, moreover, the British Foreign Minister 


at Geneva was considered—perhaps quite undeservedly,/ 


but it is the impression created that counts—to be 
showing undue solicitude for Japan at a time when het 
policy constituted a plain violation of the covenants she 
had signed. So far as that was the case it was unfor 
tunate, but no one would suggest that any irreparable 
harm has been done. Neither is it to be suggested 
that this is the moment for a new declaration of policy 
regarding Manchuria. 
or two be in the hands of the Governments. It is know 
to be unanimous. It is known to be the work of men 0 
marked ability and political wisdom. It is known thal 
the American Government attaches particular weight t0 
its investigation of facts and the conclusions to whieh 
that investigation will point. Its publication will creat 
a situation of the utmost delicacy and the utmos 
importance. Any semblance of recognition of the right 
of a nation to achieve its ends by foree, refusing sub 


It has been repeatedly urge f 
in these columns that the British Government. shoull> 


British 
Government endorsed it only tardily (after a first refusal) > 


The Lytton Report will in a week) 
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a 


mission to the impartial judgement of its fellows, would 
convince not only China, but every country in the world 
that its only safety lay, not in covenants and pacts, but 
in armaments stronger than any prospective invader 
S could bring against it. The Disarmament Conference 
| might as well dissolve and the World Economic 
‘Conference be cancelled. The contents of the Lytton 


E 


Family of 


N a book which appeared some ten days ago* the 

Master of Selwyn sets himself to combat the ideas 
> on sexual morality expounded by Mr. Bertrand Russell— 
| as the present Earl Russell prefers still to be called. Mr. 
' Russell challenges accepted moral standards. Marriage, 
- for him, is the union of two persons drawn together by 
some degree of affinity, joined by physical as well as 
spiritual intercourse, but always with the proviso that 
for either party sexual relations with casual friends, or 
with anyone at all, are to be permitted, and indeed 
approved. Against that doctrine the Master of Selwyn 
directs a massed argument, based not on the canons of 
religion—for he is addressing a wider audience than the 
professedly religious—but on biology, anthropology and 
social experience past and present, all invoked to establish 
the thesis that the family is the indispensable foundation 
of the life of any civilized community, and that sexual 
freedom according to the evangel of Mr. Russell would 
be fatal to the family as an institution. 

So the battle is joined. At first sight it is an uneven 
conflict, for Mr. Russell is issuing an easy invitation to 
self-indulgence (made safe by a new familiarity with 
contraceptives) and Mr. Newsom preaching the sterner 
doctrine of self-discipline and self-restraint. To say that 
is by no means to condemn Mr. Russell out of hand. 
Self-indulgence is not necessarily evil. The enjoyment 
of good music might be held to fall into that category. 
Everything depends on the nature of the enjoyment 
sought and seized. Mr. Russell is quite definite as to that. 
Man, he contends, has a craving not merely for sexual 
intercourse but for variety in it. “ To love one only and 
to cleave to her” is an outworn ideal. The new morality 
has found a better way. ‘The world has been wrong in its 
views of marriage for three or four thousand years, but it 
is turning at last to a mode of life at once more natural and 
more satisfying. 

That thesis has to be examined and either accepted 
or refuted. It is no use mecting it with mere 
dogma. To demonstrate that life so ordered in- 
consistent with the tenets of the Christian religion is idle 
except in argument with the minority who recognize the 
authority of those tenets as decisive. In an age where all 
authority tends to be questioned, and to a large extent 
rightly, much broader considerations must be invoked. 
The weakness of Mr. Russell’s case is that ultimately it 
rests on a single contention—that sexual indulgence is 
agreeable, and that for a man to enjoy sexual experience 
with one woman, or a woman to enjoy such experience 
with one man, only is a foolish and needless and galling 
limitation. But is his case really weakened by that? If 
what he says is true—if, in particular, the physical 
enjoyment he advocates involves no compensating, or 
more than compensating, sacrifice—then the flaw in his 
argument will be hard to find. Fortunately for his 
critics he recognizes one flaw himself, and it is all but 
fatal. Across the open road to sexual freedom stands the 
The traditions we have in- 


is 


institution of the family. 


—__ 


* The New Morality. 
Watson. 6s.) 





By G. E. Newsom. (Ivor Nivholson and 





Report are unknown. In any case, there can be question 
only of isolating Japan in case of need, not of any 
forcible coercion. What is asked of our own Govern- 
ment in = such event that it shall endeavour 
throughout to work in persistent co-operation with the 
United States in vindication of principles both countries 
have accepted and proclaimed in formal treaties. 


an is 


Freedom ? 


herited and the conventions we observe are too strong for 
Mr. Russell. Can the father or mother contract the habit 
of spending week-ends when they choose with a casual 
partner and still maintain the confidence and affection 
on which the cohesion of any family must depend ? Mr. 
Russell does not really pretend that they can, but he 
contends that as things are confidence and affection wear 
thin enough in most homes after a few years of marriage, 
and that for the rest the family tradition is decaying and 
on the whole it is better so. Children, no doubt, com- 
plicate the issue, but the State will assume responsibility 
for them more and more. 

This is no new doctrine. Marriage and Morals was 
published three years ago. But since the Master of 
Selwyn has taken up the challenge in a volume which 
‘asts the whole problem afresh into the arena of dis- 
cussion, it is necessary to make clear precisely what the 
problem is. Its importance no one will be disposed to 
underrate, for this is no mere clash of theories. It is 
something that touches the life of the ordinary man and 
women at its most vital point. Are they, by living mono- 
gamously, depriving themselves of satisfactions they 
might properly enjoy? Or would they, by departing 
from monogamy, lose something intrinsically higher and 
better, which once lost they never could regain? To 
that, of course, Mr. Russell gives one answer and Mr. 
Newsom another. And this must be said in fairness : 
those who think with Mr. Russell presumably practise 
what they preach, and can therefore speak from a fuller 
experience than their opponents, who are not prepared to 
abandon their monogamy to discover for themselves 
whether departure from it works well or not. They must 
confine themselves to arguing, as they may with justice, 
that they have watched departure from it in other people 
and that the results have rarely been encouraging. 

This, once more, is a question not of theory but of 
practical life. Thousands of men and women in these 
islands alone are entering on the experience of marriage 
every day. Mr. Russell urges them to enter it on one 
basis, Mr. Newsom on another. Many of the latter's 
arguments from biology and anthropology, sound though 
they may be, will weigh with them little. For ultimately 
there can be no argument about ideals. They make their 
own appeal or fail to make it. There is in all things a 
mean, as Aristotle demonstrated long ago. Self-discipline 
may doubtless degenerate into futile self-immolation. 
But between the ideals of self-discipline, reasonably inter- 
preted, and self-indulgence every man must make his 
choice. Once concede, moreover, that sexual freedom for 
husband and wife makes for unhappiness, disharmony 
and distrust within the family, and the Master of Selwyn’s 
“ase is established. That, it may be argued, need not be 
conceded, at any rate without considerable reservations, 
for there are cases where husband and wife do by volun- 
tary agreement accord each other such freedom and the 
family life does not visibly suffer. That may be true, but 
such cases are rare, and it may well be doubted whether 
under such conditions family life can attain—or maintain 
—its full perfection. But in fact Mr. Russell makes this 
very concession himself. He recognizes that existing 
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ideals of family life stand in the way of his doctrines, and 
he therefore both advocates and predicts the abandon- 
ment of those ideals. 

That is the real dividing-pvint. The best weapon 
against a low ideal is a higher ideal. There must be some 
ultimates in life. If the relationships within the family, 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, with all the 
courage and sacrifice they have evoked, consecrated as 
they have been by the greatest literature in every country 
in every age, make no appeal to men and women of to-day 
seeing life before them and asking themselves how to 
live it, then it may be doubted whether any of the other 
arguments the Master of Selwyn marshals will convince 
them. They are sound arguments none the less. 
Ordinary social intercourse between men and women 
would be vitiated perpetually by doubts and suspicions 


—— 


if it were liable to develop into physical intercourse at any 
moment. The whole structure of the national life woy) 
be transformed if the family as a unit were eliminated, as 
it largely has been in the cities (not the villages) of Soviet 


Russia. And that the family would survive if Marriage | 
became the light thing some of the new moralists of to-day i 
would make it is beyond belief. Manners change with [ 


changing generations. To-day the movement js qj 
towards liberty. Questions of sex are discussed with , 
freedom and a sanity which in all ordinary cases 


alfogether good. The normal relationship — betwee, | 
normal men and women is sound and wholesome. By f 


that is because there are still recognized to be bounds 
that only one man and one womancan without detriment 
pass together, marking the entry to a relationship stil 
acknowledged as the highest in life. 


Has Recovety Begun ? 


By O. R. Hopson. 


‘F I am to answer this question literally and cate- 
gorically the answer must be “ No.” Economic 
recovery clearly implies an increase in production and 
employment, and there has so far been no increase in 
either. Unemployment in this country stood at a 
record level at the end of last month; railway traffic 
receipts are still declining and none of the recognized 
indices of trade and industry has so far shown any 
improvement. The sainc is the case in the United States, 
to which country the rest of the world has grown accus- 
tomed to look, if not for spiritual guidance, at any rate 
for indications of the trend of material progress. All 
the statistics of trade and production tell the same 
dismal story of continued decline, and if the last few 
days have brought a flicker or two of hope in the slight 
contra-seasonal increases reported in railway car loadings 
and the unexecuted orders on the books of the Steel 
Corporation, there is no sure evidence as yet that that 
is more than a flash in the pan. But if the question 
‘*“ Has recovery begun?” means “ are there discernible 
such signs and portents as, on the basis of past experience, 
must be read as heralding an early improvement in 
production and employment?” then I believe that 
the right answer is a fairly confident “ Yes.” 

The signs I am referring to are, of course, the sharp 
upturn in the stock markets and in the prices of such 
basic commodities as wheat, cotton, wool, copper and 
rubber which has occurred in the last few weeks. A 
rise in commodity prices and in share values is traditionally 
the first phase of the upward swing of the trade “ cycle.” 
It betokens in the first place nothing more than a change 
of mind on the part of a limited number of speculators 
who have persuaded themselves that there is at last a 
better chance of profit in buying shares or goods which 
they cannot pay for, in the hope of selling them at a 
higher price, than in selling shares or goods which they 
have not got in the hope of buying them back at a lower 
price. This recovery of confidence by a limited number 
of self-seeking individuals may (if it does not fly too 
violently in the face of the physical facts) prove to be 
the magic spell which breaks the “ vicious circle” of 
declining consumption, falling prices and declining em- 
ployment, and sets up a virtuous sequence in its stead. 
A rise in wheat, even if the force which originates it is 
no more substantial than the whim of a group of gamblers, 
will put money into the pockets of the farmer. And 
the farmer will spend that money (unless he must willy 
nilly use it to pay off bank loans) on buying goods of 
one kind or another which he could not otherwise have 
bought. And these goods will have to be made (unless 


indeed there are too many of them already in stock) 
and their making will give employment ; and those who 
make them will be able to buy other goods (including 
bread which will enable the aforesaid gamblers to sell 
for actual consumption the wheat thus bought “ on 
spee ’); and this will give more employment and so on 
and so on, until trade has fully recovered and the world 
is on the way to prosperity again—and perhaps to another 
“boom” doomed to culminate in another Wall Street 
“crash” with a slump to follow. So confidence may 
beget trade and_ psychological lead to _ physical 
recovery. 

Of course that will not really happen unless there is some 
rational basis for the revival of confidence. That basis 
is normally to be found in the gradual encroachment of 
consumption upon the available stocks of commodities, 
The outstanding characteristic of a trade slump is, as 
everyone knows, “ over-production.” Consumption falls 
off rapidly and violently while production declines much 
more slowly (for a time it may even increase), with the 
result that stocks in the hands of producers, manufac 
turers and dealers grow alarmingly. Misguided efforts 


to keep up prices and to keep up production in the early [ 


stages of a slump may prolong the agony, as happened 


in 1930, but in the end—as no one can go on permanently | 


producing at a loss—production must decline to a point 
at which consumption, however much contracted, exceeds 
it. In the end declining production must overtake 
declining consumption, and stocks must cease to increase. 
It is then that “ bull” speculation in the commodities 
concerned first becomes a rational proceeding. 

If, therefore, we are to form a judgement upon whether 
the recent rise in prices is justified and is likely to continue, 
it is vital to examine the stock position. The result 


will be moderately reassuring. Of the important raw | 


materials for which statistics are available, the “ visible” 
stocks of the majority ceased rising about the beginning 
of the year, though in hardly any case has there been 
an appreciable decline. Stocks of wheat, rubber, tin, 
spelter, silk and sugar all indicate a position of equilibrium 
between supply and demand, though in each case they 
are very much above normal pre-slump levels. Cotton 
supplies have continued to rise, but this year’s crop will 
not be a large one; the position of tea and petroleum, 
on the other hand, is satisfactory, for there has been an 
appreciable shrinkage of supplies. On the whole, then, 
there would seem to be reasonable ground for the recent 
recovery of prices from the abysmally low levels to 
which they had fallen; and that recovery will, if it is 
sustained, help towards higher production of manufac: 
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tured goods and more employment. But there is cer- 
tainly no justifi vation as yet for any such violent rise 
as would raise raw material prices substantially 
above the cost of production. And, in fact, if reck- 


Jess speculation were to bring about such a rise, 
the certain consequence would be a_ severe cheek 
to trade revival. The newly-established equilibrium 


between supply and demand of which I have been speak- 
ing is as yet a very precarious achievement, for in the 
case of several of the commodities, such as tin and copper, 
jt has been accomplished only by drastie restriction 
agreements between producers. These agreements would 
inevitably break down if anything like a handsome 
margin of profit were dangled before their signatories, 
and the result would be a big recovery in output and a 
corresponding collapse in price. That is why the recent 
activities of Wall Street, and particularly the political 
motive underlying them, are so dangerous. Big business 
in the United States having apparently made up_ its 
mind that Hoover is the lesser of two evils, is out to 
help his election by running up the facade of a new 
temple of prosperity without thought for the security 
of its foundations and utterly careless of the damage 


which its collapse would do. A stock and commodity 
market boom, engineered for political reasons, is the 
worst possible contribution towards ‘genuine recovery, 
and I, for one, rejoice at the sharp set-back in Wall Street 
which the cables report to be in progress, as I write. 
So even the crassness of American politicians shall not 
persuade me to retract from the modest optimism with 
which I started. I believe that the process of recovery 
has begun and is well under way, even though there is 
little visible evidence of it as yet. But convalescence 
must at the best be slow, owing to the terrible network of 
constrictive bonds in the world contrived 
to envelope itself in its desperate and futile efforts to 
escape from the consequences of its own economic folly. 
I have little faith in the powers of a World Economie 
Conference to produce a formula for the unravelling of the 
tangle. The only real hope lies in a steady and unrelenting 
pressure of business men for the piecemeal removal of 
obstacles to trade, and in the natural ingenuity of the 
trader. Every importer or exporter who can find a way 
(preferably legal) through, round or over a tariff, quota, 
or exchange control deserves well of humanity at the 


which has 


present juncture. 


Germany : Will History Repeat Itself ? 


By C. DELISLE Burns. 


ERMANY is facing a problem which lies deeper down 
than political programmes or economic plans can 
reach. Social changes have occurred during the past 
twelve years which have become the sources of violent 
feeling. The middle classes are not where they were in 
the structure of pre-War Germany; and the manual 
workers have had a taste of power for which perhaps they 
were unprepared but which they are not likely to lose 
easily. It has been the fate of Germany in the past to be 
deeply divided. on fundamental issues: and although 
history does not often repeat itself and in any case should 
not be allowed to do so when it tries, in a country with an 
ancient and full-blooded civilization the past lives. Four 
hundred years ago in Germany the wars of Religion left 
the people divided into two religious groups, almost dis- 
tinguishable geographically. On the principles of modern 
dictatorship, the Catholics should have suppressed the 
Protestants or the Protestants the Catholics. They cer- 
tainly could reach no agreement, and the democratic 
process of persuasion seemed to make everyone more 
violently angry. But in the end the Rhine districts and 
Bavaria remained Catholic and other parts of Prussia 
beyond the Rhine, Thuringia and Wiirttemberg remained 
Protestant. The division was not merely theological. A 
different outlook cn the whole of life was implied in the 
two religions: and for many who live in the modern 
world, that difference survives the decay of interest in 
theological argument. But for the understanding of 
what is happening to-day, it is well to remember that 
the Germans, though deeply divided, managed to live 
together. It became possible to endure the sight of one’s 
opponents. 

To-day the most violent opposition is that between 
certain small groups of Hitler's followers and the more 
desperate of the working class who vote Communist. 
Actual violence has occurred and is likely to occur only 
in small groups where these opponents mect. But behind 
each of the “ armies,” or, if the Eastern manner of speech 
is to be used, behind each of the “ banditries,” there is a 
powerful accumulation of resentment 
law-abiding people who would hesitate to make their 
The influence of what 


social among 


resentment an excuse for killing. 
has happened in Russia, variously interpreted, certainly 


now endure in Germany : 


touches Germans more intimately than it touches us. Or, 
again, Italy to-day seems to some to have found a solution 
to the problem created by the existence in one’s own 
country of hateful opponents. But probably the great 
majority of Germans know that if violence is attempted 
by either of the extremists as a means of ridding them- 
selves of their opponents, a new War of Religion will 
occur. Germany is not likely to submit to one gospel at 
the bidding of one group. Dictatorship in Russia and 
Italy was established largely by bluff, and cheaply. The price 
for its establishment in Germany would be years of civil war. 

The resentment, however, survives. In the first place, 
one hears innumerable stories of the misery of pro- 
fessional and business men and their families. Thousands 
who have inherited a cultivated standard of living now 
barely survive on the charity of friends or on public 


funds. And they suffer now the uncertainty as to the 
immediate future—whether they will have enough to eat 
next month—which used to be the almost unnoticed 


state of those of the manual workers who survived into 
old age. It is, of course, cruel to remember that thousands 
of manual workers, men and women, lived in the palmy 
days of industrialism upon the same bare sustenance and 
in the same insecurity that so many of the middle class 
for to remember that seems to 
imply that the evil is not new. The difliculty of the, 
present situation is created by the social assumption that 
the middle class naturally has a secure position in a 
civilized society. And apart individual 
“ rights.” it is true that a certain type of culture, which 
is valuable to the whole world, depends upon the feeling 
of security in men’s minds. But now the middle class has 


quite from 


That causes even 
The 


ho 


lost the footing for its next generation. 
more resentment than the loss suffered by the old. 
children of educated parents can lind no work to do 
place in the service of the State, no entry into any pro- 
fession. They cannot even become manual workers, for 
there are already too many of these also, 
indeed to put down the evil situation to the foreign 
nations which compelled the signature of the Versailles 
Treaty; or to the Republic which was run for so many 
years by people who had no place in the old Germany ; or 
vaguely to those who, to mediaeval minds, seem to make 


It is possible 
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money out of distress—the Jews. But what is to be done 
about it ? The answer has, so far, been to join the Party 
of Hitler. Business men and students with no prospects 
and haters of “ foreigners *”» make up the Party ; and to 
call them “ National Socialists ” sufficiently obscures the 
contradictions in what they all hope for. They are united 
emotionally and not intellectually; but they do not 
include a larger proportion of fools than most Parties. 
They stand for the Germany of tradition, but not for 
reaction ; and for a common life as contrasted with indi- 
vidual greed, but not for a ready-made new Order accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 

If, however, there are growls on the Right, there is also 
thunder on the Left. The German Revolution was, not 
unlike the English Reformation : it preserved as much as 
it destroyed. But, at any rate, it gave a place in the 
State to two groups of Germans who had not before the 
War anything more than courtesy titles. The Catholics, 
organized politically in the Centre Party, have had since 
1918 a larger opportunity of official places, especially in 
the foreign services: and “ Labour,” by using political 
influence, found places in the official world in those 
functions of government which touch employment and 
the social services. The official world before the Revo- 
lution almost excluded Catholics and “ Labour.” This 
long-endured exclusion made “* the State ” seem an alien 
power to many Germans—as in other countries also 
“the Government ” is always spoken of as a mysterious 
“They,” not as “ We.” But the power which fell into 
the hands of the Social Democratic Party has proved, to 
the minds of great numbers of manual workers, to be in- 
effectual. ‘‘ Rights’ have been granted—to diminish 
hours of labour, to arbitral awards to stabilized wage- 
rates; but in the sequel, the food and leisure of the 
majority seem to have been whittled away by some in- 
tangible forces, while the ostensible power was in the 
hands of the representatives of Labour. A deep resent- 
ment is felt throughout the families of manual workers— 
the majority of the German, as of all other nations. As 
in the case of the middle classes, the resentment may be 
directed against foreign pressure or against capital owners 
or against the pre-War caste of military officials, whose 
hidden influence is believed to have undermined the 
Revolution. Among those—especially the youth—who 
have no place in a Germany which their leaders are sup- 
posed to have ruled, resentment leads to Communism. 
Compromise has proved futile. But far outside the 
circles of profound Communism a deep resentment 
exists which would flare up into armed resistance, if any 
group or Government showed in the open the face of the 
old enemy—the official caste maintaining the control of 
property-owners. 

The two emotional forces, on the Right and on the 
Left, seem to be so evenly balanced at the moment that 
the Papen Government can survive upon the equilibrium 
between the opponents. This Government claims to 
stand for the State, above the Parties: but its interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the State may be, at any 
moment, its undoing. It may, however, survive if the 
opposing emotional forces are irreconcilable: for here 
again history may be allowed to repeat itself. After the 
Reformation neither group of contending believers re- 
mained in control, but a_ third Party—the German 
Princes. Luther, who upset an old order, could not face 
too complete a clearance and re-established authority for 
Princes: and the Catholics, disliking indeed the cuyus 
regio, ejus religio of a disunited world, nevertheless 
valued authority so much that they left it to be shared by 

Princes who were Protestant. The Papen Government 
may be playing the part of the Princes after an earlier 


—___ 
<a 


German Revolution. It is clear that the majority ay 
willing to sacrifice some of their hopes that order may be 
maintained : and it is easy to believe that order mean 


the established order. The military-official caste may be p 
the only real beneficiaries in an undecided contest as ty 


what a New Order should be. 


Methodism and the World 


By Dr. W. F. Lorruouse. 

OME weeks ago Dr. J. Scott Lidgett described jy 
these columns the steps which have been taken ty 
the reuniting of the three largest Methodist churches, 
That process is now complete, and the important assembly 
which actually consummates it will be held next week in 
the Albert Hall, when their Majesties will be represented 
by the Duke and Duchess of York, and when Dr. Lidgett 

is himself to be the first president of the new church. 

The movement towards reunion, as the above-mep. 
tioned paper pointed out, has been leisurely ; the matters 
at issue have been chiefly administrative rather than 
doctrinal, offering an interesting parallel, and a contrast, 
to the reunion of the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, 
All such steps must be of interest to the observer of the 
religious life of the country, especially when, as at 
present, the air is full of talk of further approaches among 
the churches. 

But a union between two or more powerful churches 
has a wider importance than this. Every act of reunion 
must affect the whole prospects of Christianity in the 
world. The Jerusalem Conference has made it clear to 
most people that the various forces which have been 
regarded as opposing religion in the different parts of the 
world are really no more than two; and that these two 
spring from one and the same impulse. The two arch- 
enemies of religion to-day are secularism and mate- 
rialism. And if one contemplates the state of the world 
to-day it is difficult to deny that these have arisen, not as 
liberators from the dead hand of outworn beliefs, but as 
the enslavers to a dreary denial of any help or light from 
the spiritual world. If, then, these foes are to be met, it 
must be by a united front. The Jerusalem Conference 
was a call to the unity of the churches to serve the highest 
interests of mankind. 

Methodism alone among the great Protestant churches 
of the world lays claim, in the widest sense, to the title of 

\ ecumenical. ‘The world,” said its founder, “is my 
parish.” 
days that followed what Methodists term his ‘ conver: 
sion ’—that is, the coming of the conviction that his 
own sins were actually forgiven through Christ—his 
activity was marked by an untiring determination to 
persuade the largest possible number of people that the 
same discovery was possible for them. He inoculated his 
followers with the same resolve; and although he was 
also determined, as he said, never to strike a blow where 
he could not hope to follow it up, he stamped what may 
well be called aggressive evangelism on the very heart of 
the societies he left behind. These societies had none of 
the regional or territorial connexions of the Anglicans in 
England or the Presbyterians in Scotland. Wesley saw 
no reason why Methodists should not be equally at home 
in every country, and, if they would abide by his “rules,” 
in almost every church. 

Historians have often pointed out the humanizing and 
uplifting results of the Methodist movement on the 
England of the eighteenth century. They have even 
suggested that if it had not been for Methodism, “ the 
red fool-fury of the Seine” might have raged on the 
Thames. They have not always noticed that, so far as 
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That is sufficiently bold ; but from the earliest | 
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one can speak of definite causes and effects, it was from 
the Wesleys’ movement that the other churches learned 
the evangelistic note ; and that the spontaneous and eager 
philanthropy of the Methodists was the precursor of the 
oreat impulses to social service of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Herein lies an interesting contrast 
to the other Oxford movement, which had its birth just 
a century after Wesley’s “ conversion.” Keble began 
py calling his hearers to emphasize what was charac- 
teristie of the Anglican Church, her ‘“ apostolic suc- 
cession.” Wesley, equally loyal to the church of his 
pirth, insisted on emphasizing that to which no one 
In the 
next century, in spite of various divisions, the numbers 
grew ; exact figures, could they be given, would be wholly 
unreliable, but it is probable that through the world 
more Protestants bear the name of Methodist than of any 
other denomination. 

But it is not by its numbers that a church will be 
judged, admired or neglected. What is its distinctive 
note, in the pulpit, and in church life? Methodism’s 
aggressive evangelization in the eighteenth century we 
have already noticed. This was less conspicuous in the 
nineteenth ; other churches had begun to learn the 
lesson. But there were other distinct characteristics : 
conversion, or the consciously changed life, regarded as 
normal ; the sharing of religious experiences in what was 
quaintly called the ‘ class-meeting,” a small group of 
like-minded people; and the camaraderie which gave 
every Methodist the entry to the friendliness and the 
sympathy of the rest. Here some readers of the Spectator 
will think of another Oxford movement which has lately 
become familiar to them in these columns. But along 
with these notes Methodism has always been marked by 
a strong “ connexional”’ sense; responsibilities both 
widely distributed and highly and a 
readiness to pool the resources of all the churches for the 
needs of each ; and, in addition, the missionary impulse 
to carry the message to ** the poorest, the lowliest and the 
lost” has never died out, nor that zeal for philanthropy 
of which Wesley was one of the world’s great teachers. 


concentrated, 


Such a church could not but produce its own dialect ; 
and religious terms, familiar and living in one age, grow 
strange and unnatural in the next. But sin, conversion, 
the group-mind and salvation are problems that press 
as steadily on our generation as ever they did. The 
psychology of the day has even given them fresh emphasis. 
The pressure may be felt in a different way; and the 
relief that is looked for may be expected in different lan- 
guage; but relief is what we long for. Now, to Me- 
thodism, evangelization, the bringing of the message of 
conscious relief, is vital. To other churches it may be 
important ; with Methodism it the raison Weéire. 
Evangelization is not to be identified with any one school 
ofevangelists, either with Moody and Sankey, or Torrey and 
Alexander. It is, as Wesley understood it, the announce- 
ment that no one is outside the reach of the restoring 
power of God; and it goes with the belief that the 
church is the body organized to make the announcement 
effectively, by word and by life. 

.It is noteworthy that in the period of preparation for 
union this view of the special mission of Methodism has 
been constantly reaffirmed, as by some hereditary instinct. 
To learn a widely intelligible language, fitting the changed 
circumstances of the day, is one of the tasks of the future, 
though it will not be easy for those who have been brought 
up on the devotional poems of Charles Wesley. But in 
these days, when misery lies helpless in the midst of 
plenty, and when we watch everywhere the hardening of 
the heart, either in defiance of the laws that once were 


is 


honoured, even if disobeyed, or in despair of the hopes 
that once sustained the dauntless purposes of men, and 
rolled the psalm to wintry skies, the world is crying out 
for such a movement as two centuries ago bade men lift 
their eyes to heaven. If it comes, it will have a world- 
wide significance. | 

History teaches that spiritual forces must be unchained 
by human individuals and groups. It is for the spiritual 
forces that the world is waiting. This accomplishment of 
Methodist union, if it leads to a re-emphasis on the 
ideals and convictions that produced the first Methodist 
societies, in a world whose fundamental needs are un- 
changed, should make for the great end of the regeneration 
of mankind. 


Tranquillity 
By Joun Beresrorp. 

.-... words have a spell-binding power. They 

are all sufficient. They convey in their compacted 
integrity of sound the profound experience of a state of 
being. Such a power there is in the word—tranquillity. 
Repeat it over to yourself quite slowly, and in the five 
seconds or so which it takes to say, you will find yourself 
wonderfully soothed. Moreover, calling in aid memory 
and the imagination, you will very soon find yourself 
wafted into pleasant places. 

Yes! Iam back there again —in the South of France, 
in a little sandy bay with the Mediterranean stretched 
before me. Azure the sky and the sea, the sun shining 
down in lazy brilliance, a fishing boat or two with sails the 
colour of crimson roses, the sand as yellow as any in the 
Tempest, pines coming down almost to the water’s edge 
and a solitary fisherman stretched beside his beached boat, 
asleep. Soon I too shall be asleep, for having bathed in 
that warm sea several times, and having satisfied the 
pangs of hunger | have furnished myself with a bottle of 
golden wine. In London it would not look golden, just 
wan and ordinary; it is in fact very ordinary in the 
technical sense ; but here, in the country where its fruit 
has ripened, it is ambrosial, an immortal nectar, sparkling 
I drink this wine, relax my limbs, look up at 
more at the sea and at the sleeping 
fisherman, just hear the faint rippling of the serene 
Mediterranean in the enchanted bay, and, yes! tran- 
quiliity is lengthening its four syllables into the long river 
of sleep. I embark in the fisherman’s boat, push off 
effortlessly from the shore, and find myself quite naturally 
gliding along the very English Cam. 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, and through the faculty 
of dreams, late summer in the South of France has become 
high summer in England, in Cambridge, in the days of 
sy the Grantchester meadows, along green banks, 


in the sun. 


the pines, glance once 


youth. 


‘past many a coil and recoil of the river the canoe—the 


fisherman’s boat has changed itself into a curved canoe— 
winds along. Soon G, I’, will read aloud in his pleasant, 
quiet voice, while E, L.—it is four years before the War, 
and six before his golden youth will be sacrificed in the 
battle of the Somme—dips his paddle noiselessly in the 
dark waters. 

It is one of the romances of William Morris that we 
listen to: I forget the name, but they are building an 
Abbey-Church in the fourteenth century, the masons 
varving the figures of the saints and many curious details 
in the rising walls, and somehow Margaret comes in and 
someone is in love with her, and before them there are 
great spaces of flowers. We come back to Cambridge 
just in time for “ Hall,” the emerald courts of King’s 
placid in the evening sun, and Gibbs’ Building splashed 
with scarlet, its window boxes being full of geraniums, 
The pinnacles of the Chapel become more and mora 
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enormous, more serene, more clear-cut as the evening 
merges into night, and the moon shines down on 
Cambridge. 

I awake, for it is getting a little cold and the sun has 
gone down behind the pines. The fisherman, too, has 
roused himself and is preparing his tackle and his boat. 
So he launches his boat and moves over the water, and 
I, too, reluctantly bestir myself and leave the bay 
of dreams. 

But not all motion is incompatible with tranquillity. 
Riding on horseback, rather jogging along down some 
green bridle-path, how tranquil that can be! For you 
ride out of the road, away from carts and motors and 
mankind. Come with me, reader, for I know a path 
where chicory flowers grow, and brush your stirrups 
and stare up with their bright blue eyes. Over a turf- 
covered bridge you come to a great hedge of sloes, 
white-blossomed in spring and purple-fruited in late 
summer. On by the side of a young wood of oaks, till 
the path becomes almost impassable with briars and 
over-arching hedge. The horse pushes his way through. 
A startled blackbird bursts from the bushes, wood pigeons 
take wing, and there are strange rustlings in the under- 
growth. The path widens again into a grass way, the 
turf is firm and green, and tall elms grow on either side. 
Gipsies camp here, for there are burnt-out fires and 
tracks of caravan wheels and the tramplings of horses. 
And just here the bridle path slopes sharply up hill, and 
after a brief climb joins a smooth, white road. 

Turn back in your saddle and look at the country 
below you, for in these parts, from the top of any small 
hill you will see many a mile of England. The corn is 
beginning to turn: light brown, pale yellow, greenish- 
yellow, gold: field on field merked into a pattern of 
squares and oblongs, large and small, stretching away 
and away. And here and there a small wood and the 
track of a road. And most beeutiful of all the grey 
towers of churches rising out of the ground, murmuring 
benedictions, guarding their ancient villages, almost 
invisible among the trees. 

*““ My soul, there is a country far beyond the stars !” 
The words come at once into your mind as you look at 
all that loveliness, and once, I will confess, I repeated 
Vaughan’s poem aloud to my horse, and certainly he 
seemed to understand, as we walked home over a track 
through the fields. 

But on a summer afternoon, in an old garden, to sit 
with a book! What greater peace can there be than 
that ? In the distance you can hear the sound of the 
mowing of hay, and near by the dreamy hum of a 
bumble-bee as he emerges from the mouth of a snap- 
dragon. And better than all other country sounds the 
lazy crowing of a cock, faintly answered far off by another 
cock after a rhythmical pause, while the summer breeze 
rustles the leaves, and a tortoise-shell butterfly hovers 
over the flowers. The sentences in the book become 
more and more difficult to follow, the words of a strange 
ebscurity, the print fainter and fainter. Finally your 
cyes close, the mind ceases to struggle, and you fall asleep. 

“O sleep! it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary-Queen the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul.” 

Once, long ago, I was walking through the magnificent 
aisles of Ely Cathedral. The vast pillars soared up. 
The great length of the nave and the enormous height 
of the roof, the profound stillness, the shadows and the 
light filled me with an inexpressible sense of the majesty 
and the peace of God. I looked up and found myself 
standing close beside a seventeenth-century memorial. 


—— 
After a long recital in stately prose of the career of th, 
deceased, all his activities, his struggles, his: life, pj § 
earthly cares, there was a single line which remaig 

. . . i] 
and will ever remain, in my memory : 


“ Post Tempestatem Tranquillitas, 
After the Storm, Peace.” 


Music 
Three Choirs Festival 


Tue two hundred and twelfth meeting of the Three Choirs a j 


Worcester was remarkable chiefly for the admirable perform. 
ances of Elgar’s works. Indeed, it left the impression of being 
almost entirely an Elgar Festival. Certainly the Choirs an 
the London Symphony Orchestra did their best to make it g, 
Clearly they were intent upon marking the year of Sir Edward; 
seventy-fifth brithday with a sign of tribute and gratitude, 
the more so since the occasion coincided with Worcester; 
turn to hold the Festival and so enabled them to do homage to 
the greatest of her sons. Sir Edward conducted his works 
with a firm control that made it difficult to believe his age, 
‘** Gerontius > was a memorable performance, an interpre. 
tation which seemed to emanate there and then from the 
composer's living thought. In addition to less representative 
music, there were works to represent his oratorio, symphonic 
and chamber styles. To hear the A flat Symphony in the 
Cathedral is to realize what an unbounded field of fantasy lies 
there. In poetry, the adagio, in majesty, the finale appeared 
to rival the building itself in beauty of conception. Or 
perhaps it was not rivalry but sympathy that brought the 
two creations to the same imaginative plane. Just as the 
exquisite detail and the unified strength of the Cathedral 
tower are enchantingly displayed by the flood-lighting at 
night during the Festival week, so are the manifold incidents 
ard texture and unity of this tower among English symphonies 
enhanced by the Cathedral environment. 

The same can hardly be said of William Waiton’s Viola 
Concerto. In view of the nature of the congregation on such 
an occasion, this was perhaps an unwise audacity. It was as 
if a layman had been licensed to occupy the pulpit, had begun 
with seemly gravity (4ndante comodo), then having ingratiated 
his hearers, had proceeded to enunciate, swiftly and clearly, 
a string of heresies (Vivo, con molto preciso). To a few it was 
undoubtedly an enlightening and stimulating adventure; 
and for many more, the episode was saved by Mr. Lionel 
Tertis’ skilful and dignified exposition of the solo part. His 
demeanour was an example to the composer, who conducted. 
In the eyes of those who were inclined to be shocked by the 
music itself, Mr. Walton did not improve matters by the dance: 
hall movements which were his means of conducting the 
Scherzo. 

The Choirs had the distinction of performing Vaughan 
Williams’ Magnificat for the first time and Szymanowski’s 
Stabat Mater for the first time in England. As _ in his 
Benedicite which was also sung at this Festival, Vaughan 
Williams, by sheer sincerity and imaginative force, rediscovers 
the obscured source of those exalted experiences, but whereas 
the second is by way of deliberate energy, the first is by a more 
mystical path. Szymanowski also approaches the text of his 
work with a great and unfeigned ardour. He eschews the 
contemporary fashion of dramatising religious expression, of 
requiring the priest to put on not only vestments of excessive 
gaudiness but also a blank, tragic mask. Not that his setting 
is in any way austere. On the contrary it abounds in ingenious 
delicacies of colour and rhythm, intricate in their origin yet 
always of naive simplicity in their effect. 

It is this quality of naiveté which evidently moved Norman 
Hay to set five poems from George Herbert’s ‘“* The Temple” 
for contralto solo, chorus and orchestra. The work is called 
** Paean,”’ and had already been given in Belfast where the 
composer lives and works as a critic of uncommon insight 
and eloquence. ‘Those, too, are the attributes of his music. 
It cannot be said that the important orchestral part was 
played with careful regard for balance or even accurately. 
Dr. Hay’s writing here, though simple in its impulse, is complex 
in its ultimate expression, and calls for rehearsing of more 
than ordinary diligence. It teems with ideas. Great imagin2- 
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tive power and a burning sincerity combine to leave a deep 
impression. As for the choral writing, it can be said that 
Dr. Hay does indeed require his performers to sing with 
their utmost art; more than that, he entices them to do so 
py the skill of his own art. 

“One of the happiest memories of this Worcester meeting 
js the high level of solo-singing which was maintained. Among 
the highest of the achievements were those of Miss Dorothy 
Silk (in Bach’s B Minor Mass), the two fine contraltos, Miss 
Astra Desmond and Miss Muriel Brunskill, Miss Isobel Baillie, 
who increases her reputation with every appearance, and 
Mr. Frank Titterton whose Gerontius, without breaking 
with the Elwes-Coates tradition, brought new light both to 
text and music. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, the Festival conductor, has every reason 
to look back upon this meeting with pride. It will be long 
remembered for the attainment of the Choirs. The London 
Symphony Orchestra, too, marked the event by rising to one 
particular occasion where a breakdown seemed unavoidable. 
At the beginning of Haydn’s D major Symphony (No. 93) 
during the secular concert in the Public Hall, the lights 
suddenly failed, and did not come up again for about a minute. 
To the very great credit of the players, the symphony proceeded 
without a hitch. Haydn would have appreciated the incident. 
Doubtless he would have used it as an idea for another Surprise 
Symphony. Basu. MAINE, 


Theatre 


* Things That Are Caesar’s.” 
acts. By Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Theatre, Dublin. 


Nor being a dramatic critic, I find it difficult to give an im- 
pression of a play in a few words. Why did I think Things 
that are Caesar’s so good? It is about a contest. Practically 
everything belongs to Caesar, thinks Julia Hardy, who is the 
proprietress of the *‘ Royal Arms’ at Dundalk. She must 
have £300 to do the place up, she must be respected by her 
neighbours and trample upon them, and her daughter Eilish 
must marry the son of an imbecile and bring in the £300 ; she 
must have the mirror in the bar-parlour shifted although the 
exertion may kill her husband— indeed, she half hopes it will 
killhim. Peter Hardy, the husband, stands for—well, for some- 
thing that is not Caesar: he is an atheist who believes in the 
life of the spirit, but the struggle with his wife has embittered 
him. They hate one another, and their daughter, over whom 
they contend, hesitates to take either side. Being without 
experience of the world, she thinks that difficulties can be 
solved by love, and she wants to be untouched and to remain 
alone. 

The Church intervenes in the vulgar brawl. Father Duffy 
is a fine, unselfish parish priest, quite intelligent and tolerant 
of human frailty. Yet he sides with the bullying, lying 
mother, and the scene between him and Eilish in the second 
act, when he tries to weaken the girl’s resolution against 
marriage, is one of the most moving debates I have listened 
to on the stage. He is so decent and reasonable. He argues 


A tragedy in three 
At the Abbey 


that no one can live alone, and that priest and virgin must — 


alike sacrifice self in the interests of something greater. He 
realizes everything except that he himself is a cynic. But 
the author realizes it, and when Father Duffy says, * The 
truth has always prevailed against heresy,” Peter Hardy is 
allowed to reply, ‘The truth is the greatest heresy of all,” and 
to lift a burden off our hearts. 

The play was well produced by Mr. Lennox Robinson and 
splendidly acted, Mr. McCormick as the priest being par- 
ticularly good. I wish I could praise the audience too, but it 
was as foolish as an English one, and roared with laughter at 
the sinister tipsiness which brooded over the last act. How 
does the play end? Perhaps the author is not quite sure. 
Kilish rushes away from her drunken mother and from the 
mirror — hung at last in its new position—to be alone once more 
in the hills. Meanwhile the young man into whose embraces 
she is foreed dances on a table in the other room, but he 
danees reluctantly and seems not such a Lad young man. 
Would materialism in his company be bearable, and Caesar 
leave a little reom for God ? BE. MF. 


Herb Mill: 1917 


We heard the Flanders guns on windless days, 

We who had come by strange, unlikely ways 

To the mill at the water's edge—but the distant thunder, 

Though it had called the mill to life, was less 

Than the murmur and plash of the smooth stream flowing 
under 

The wooden bridge where the goats came down to graze 


And pigeons preened in sun-steeped idleness. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


Pricking, tapping, drumming, the sounds of summer pressed 
About us as we sat with down-bent head, 

Fingers moving precisely as they spread 

Leaf beside leaf; young coltsfoot, that caressed 
The touch with its woolly down, 

Harsh burdock, ugly and brown ; 

Leaves pointed, pinnate, oval—leaves that made 
A green mosaic, which the eye would scan, 

Seeking some empty space 

Where yet one leaf might find a place ; 

Until, the last tray spread, began 

The journey to the kiln. Leaving the mottled shade 
Of the chestnut brooding by the stream, we filed 
Across the white yard, shimmering in the sun, 
Walking with careful steps, and arms that strained 
Beneath the burden of the trays, high piled, 

Until the doorway of the kiln was gained. 
Threading the vaulted passage, one by one, 

We reached the lobby where the mill-hand stood, 
His bare arms glistening—and our breath 

Was caught by the choking, stifling heat, 

As with what haste we could 

We set the stacked trays down, and hurried back 
To the cool air tinged with meadow sweet ; 

While, in the kiln, a torrid wind brought death 

To the leaves slow-shrivelling to grey and black. 

* * * * * * * * * * 
For one sweet-scented week we gathered lime-tree flowers, 
Down the long avenue with arms uplifted faring, 
Pouring the gathered blossoms in pale, golden showers 
On outstretched sheets, and then returning, bearing 
Our incense-breathing spicy store. 

Spread on the old mill's upper floor, 

The drying lime-flowers rustled in the breeze 
Like yellow silk. I saw a swallow skim 

That honey-scented sea—and, watching him 
Threading his flashing course from right to left, 
It seemed he wove a magic veil 

Out of the brittle flowers, which some Chinese 
Princess might wear in fairy tale, 

A golden warp shot with a sapphire weft. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The pale, cool streams of lime-flowers dwindled, 
And underneath a sullen sky 
The poppy’s scarlet flame was kindled 
Among the fields of oats and rye. 
With free arms moving rhythmically, we bent 
To pull the petals from the flowers, and flung 
The silken handfuls in the sacks that hung 
Suspended from our shoulders, as we went 
Bowed down between red earth and angry skies. 
To this strange harvesting the wounded soldiers came, 
And now blue burgeoned on a field of flame, 
So that the darkness, when we closed our eyes, 
Dissolved in reds that glowed and blues that burned, 
As if some giant kaleidoscope was turned. 
* * * * * % * * * * 


So time’s kaleidoscope has turned—and so 
The image of the mill, the smoking kiln, was shattered 
And fell to fragments long ago ; 
And of the workers in the herb fields, all are scattered, 
Scattered or dead ; and though 
Down in the lanes coltsfoot and burdock grow, 
And drifts of poppies stain the cornfields still, 
Nobody brings them to the lonely mill. 
Frepa C. Bonp. 
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Country Life 


A Norwicn FEstivat. 

One of the quaintest and oldest towns er cities in Britain 
is Norwich, capital of a county that claims first place as a 
pioneer in the perfecting of rural life. ‘* People do not make 
enough fuss about it,’’ as the man who was cured of blindness 
said of the flight of the first birds he saw. Some of us hope 
that a great many people, including rural and county town 
authorities, will assemble in order to make a fuss about it 
on October 21st and 22nd next. The aesthetic future of 
England, and at the same time its social health and happiness, 
must now depend on definite and deliberate planning, nega- 
tively against muddle and ugliness, positively in support of 
constructive beauty. The conference, to take place at 
Norwich on October 21st and 22nd, will supply at least the 
headings for this new chapter in English life. 

* * * * 

Town and county planning, which is the chief subject of 
the conference, has arrived. It is a definite part of the 
privilege of both County and District Councils. 'The new Act 
is of more vital influence than most councils or individuals have 
realized. They must know about it and be busy about it, 
or confess to inefliciency. Though this conference, where 
knowledge on the subject will be concentrated, has been 
arranged by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
by Lord Crawford and Balcarres and his staff, it is open to 
all. Incidentally there should be a great collection of 
foresters and men of the trees. One of the most interesting 
places in all England is an oak wood on the Surrey-Sussex 
border. There Sir George Courthope, following the example 
of his ancestors for some four hundred years or more, converts 
his trees into rural apparatus, from farm earts to hatchet 
hafts or beams and rafters for use in buildings as big and old 
as Westminster Hall or as small and new as the latest cottage 
or barn, Sir George Courthope will tell his story to the 
members of the conference and epitomize its lessons. In 
addition there will be expeditions to the Thetford afforesta- 
tions, which (as it seems to me, who have just been through 
them) are among the most notable in Europe. 

* * * * 

Tn the actual preservation of the wilder parts of the country- 
side recent action in Norfolk is beyond parallel, as every 
naturalist knows ; and Mr. Russel Colman, the Lord Licuten- 
ant, who will open the conferenee, has notably assisted the 
Norfolk naturalists, and by his sympathetic attitude helped 
to enlarge the string of sanctuaries that, like the forests, have 
no rival in Europe. The ** Town and Country Planning Act,” 
which the Conference will illuminate and discuss is not, of 
course, definitely concerned with the naturalist or the sanc- 
tuary ; but the existence of such reserves is of no little use 
to the planners; in this regard Norfolk is a model for all 
countries to follow. Its wilder areas of sand and shingle, of 
marsh and Broad, have been preserved for all time, both by 
that excellent body, the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust and such 
famous naturalists as Lord Grey and Mr. Montagu, whose 
mantle has been handed on to Lord Desborough. Nor is 
there any finer group of men in England than the official 
watchers and organizers, one at least of whom, Mr. Vincent 
of Hickling Broad, has won a national, if not an international, 


reputation. 
* & * * 


Tre Bird WatTCcHER 

How necessary such watchers and such guardians have 
become experiences of the last week or two have shown me 
more emphatically than ever before. Along the Norfolk 
coast, where rare birds chiefly congregate, three types of 
sportsmen, with apologies for the word, flourish perpetually. 
The peace of the Spits and the marshes is daily punctuated by 
the noise of their guns, and during one morning of observation 
i had the ill-fortune to have ocular evidence of each sort of 
activity. First there is the * long-shore gunner,” as he used 
to be called. Once he had his justification, he was indeed of a 
fine type: a local character, often a marvellously good obser- 
ver, who made a living by shooting geese, duck and other wild 
fowl], in direct succession to the natives of the days of Hereward 
and earlier. One of these men, of a less honest caste, once 
asked me if I would like to buy a woodcock ; and produced 
a perfectly good curlew from bis bag! Such men doubtless 


still exist ; but in general—or such is my recent experieng_— 


they have been displaced by callous youths, such as one hay 
seen on the continent, who go out chiefly for the fun, as the, 


hold it, of killing. On the edge of the Norfolk sanctuaries they f 


are now shooting any bird they see ; linnets, seagull, redshanj 


or what not. 
* “ * * 


That is one class. The second is the collector or the ma 
who works on behalf of the collector. The collector himsey 
may be a man of science. He may desire to prove something 

* J 


to test a migration theory, to add to his list of * specimens °_F 


a grim word—which seldom visit Britain, to illustrate th, 
progressive changes in plumage according to age and season, 
If he does his own collecting, he usually arms himself with, 
410, since a 12-bore might injure the feathers or skin, anj 
may 


some especial purpose. But this desire to secure birds jy 


different plumages is as dangerous almost as the yearning 


of the odlogist for complete clutches of eggs with specii| 
markings or variation of markings; and, of course, any 


rarity, even a comparative rarity such as the blue throat § 


is always secured. This collector generally chooses for his 
hunting ground some quiet cache on the line of migration, 
* * * * 

The third class is the authorized sportsman. The rent 
he pays enables the naturalists to secure sanctuaries and ty 
pay watchers. These sportsmen, often accompanied by the 
watcher, are careful to shoot only the commoner duck and 
snipe; and some of those who control the sanctuaries believe 
that the shooting of certain birds which multiply unduly 
is a condition precedent to retaining some of the rarer birds, 
Similarly on some London reservoirs the coot have so multi: 
plied as to threaten the exile of grebe and golden eye duc, 
If such a view is held by the benefieent people who hay 
secured and who preserve the sanctuaries it is not to he 
lightly condemned. My own view is that the perpetul 
popping of guns is fatal to a reserve, but that little harm is 
done if the intervals are decently wide ; and this principk 
should be observed by all those who rent the winter shooting, 
It might be laid down in a clause in the lease. Certainly the 
control of some species is necessary if others are to be encouraged, 

** * * * 
A Famous Farmer. 

All who are interested in the fortune of the land will shar 
the grief of his many friends at the death of Mr. Richari 
Tanner, author of a pioneer farm of which I have several 
times written here and in a pamphlet. Some years ago 
Mr. Strauss took over a large half-derelict acreage by Kingston 


be precise io shoot only the birds that he needs fi 





Bagpuze and put it into Mr. Tanner’s hands. He intensified 
almost the whole area with singular success and with real 
imagination ; created almost the first hop-garden known in 
Berkshire ; and it flourished peculiarly even when compared 
with the produce of Kent and Worcester. He grew crops 0! 
grain and sugar-beet of scarcely credible yield ; and, mor 
than this, devoted a number of acres to the more intensive 
crops, to strawberries, asparagus, fruit grown on cordons, and 
market garden stuff. The animal husbandry was as good as 
the vegetable ; and the Jersey herd was in the way to become 
famous. He was a pioneer in the sale of farm produce by 
the roadside, taking many hundred pounds a year by such 
direct sale. Those acres must be producing several hundred 
more per cent. than in the old days and all the costings were 
worked out with precise thoroughness; the farm served both as 
a model and an inspiration. I doubt whether any farm in 
England was better worth a pilgrimage, as many pilgrims to 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Tanner came to believe. 
* * ‘* * 

MusnroomM PREJUDICES. 

Country people have enjoyed a longer and bigger harvest of 
mushrooms than they can remember. They have appeared 
in numbers even on cricket fields and tennis lawns in the three 
commonest species; agaricus campestris, champignon (0 
fairy ring mushroom) and puffball, all three quite good to eat 
though we restrict ourselves to the first. Why is it that the 
French eat what we reject, and in one case vice-versa? Arte 
Latin and Saxon stomachs differently constituted ? 

W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND BUILDING 
SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.} 
Sirn,—If Local Authorities are to economize, may I suggest 
one way by which substantial savings can be made in muni- 
cipal budgets ? As matters now stand, municipal housing 
schemes will soon be more or less a thing of the past. The 
Minister of Health’s recently announced decision disallowing 
the compulsory acquisition of 1,300 acres of land at Wythen- 
shawe by the Manchester Corporation seems to indicate pretty 
conclusively that the Government has decided, for the time 


being at any rate, to check municipal building. But the 
building of houses must continue. Why shouldn't Local 


Authorities encourage Building Societies to fill the gap ? 

There is an opportunity here for municipalities to co-operate 
far more closely than in the past with Building Socicties. 
Building Societies have the experience and the resources to 
do much of what is necessary. By utilizing them, Local 
Authorities should be able to secure effective economies in 
local expenditure out of public funds. Where Local Authori- 
ties are anxious to encourage the building of houses they can 
obtain authority to give guarantees to prospective purchasers 
who have not themselves sufficient capital to go direct to 
Building Societies. Where this scheme is already in operation 
it has worked admirably, and an extension of it should mean 
both the speeding up of house building and a reduction of cost 
to Local Authorities. 

Relations between Local Authorities and Building Societies 
are happily of the most cordial, and at a time when many of 
the former are the objects of a good deal of criticism, much of 
it ill-informed and undeserved, I must say that those of them 
which have come within my personal experience seem to me 
to be carrying out their duties under the greatest difficulties 
in a manner that is at once efficient and public-spirited.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

H. L. NatTnan. 

1 Finsbury Square, EC, 2. 





DIS T. HILARY 


ISTABLISHMENT AND THE S$ 
CASK 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is unfortunate that so grave an issue as the Dis- 
establishment, and, as a consequence, the Disendowment, 
of the Church of England should be debated with almost 
exclusive reference to the St. Hilary case, all the more as 
there is no assurance that a priest who may plead “ Catholic 
principles ” will obey any existent or possible Court of Law ; 
for all Courts must finally depend upon the State. Church- 
men, if they are inclined to advocate the policy of the old 
Liberationists, will perhaps act wisely, in refraining from 
making up their minds until the Commission, which has been 
appointed by the two Archbishops to consider the relation 
of Church and State, has made its report. The Archbishops 
will then be able to decide, after full discussion in the Church 
Assembly, whether Churchmen generally desire to promote 
the dissociation of the Church from the State. The policy 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment involves very grave 
issues. It affects the parochial system, and therefore the 
provision of spiritual care for all citizens who may wish to 
avail themselves of it; it must affect the unique position 
which the Church of England, as I know by experience in 
many countries occupies not only among Christians but among 
non-Christians ; it affects or may even affect the Throne. 

The recent history of the Church in Scotland suggests that 
another, and perhaps a better, solution of the difficult problem 
which now confronts the Church than the entire secularization 
of the State is at least not impossible. May I not plead then 
for patience and forbearance and for a full consideration of 
the perils or losses inherent in the severance of the age-long 
union between the Church and the State in England ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. EK. C. WELLbON, 

The Deanery, Durham. 


the Editor 


The most 
Ed. Seecrator.| 


FAR EASTERN PERILS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—Speaking as one recently returned from China, [ venture 
to express my hearty agreement with Mr. Owen Green's 
article, but to dissent on a few points of detail and to draw 
a somewhat different conclusion : 

(1) In the first place, I believe it is not Chiang Kai-shek, 
but T. V. Soong, the brilliant young Finance Minister and 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan, who is the moving 
spirit in the Nanking régime. Chiang has lost ground in the 
last few months because of his alleged failure to give sufficient 
support to the Nineteenth Route Army in the Shanghai 
fighting (the motive alleged being jealousy ; the real reason 
probably that he could not bring reinforcements across the 
Yangtse owing to the presence of Japanese gunboats), his 
alleged weakness toward Japan and his desire to fight the 
Communists instead of outbidding them by a_ policy of 
successful reform and reconstruction. It should be added that 
General Chiang and his brother-in-law, Mr. T. V. Soong, 
although they do not always see eye to eye, have been twin 
pillars of the Government since its inception. 

(2) The fighting at Shanghai did not frighten, but, on the 
contrary, enormously strengthened Chinese National feeling. 

In the People’s Tribune some months ago Mr. T. V. Soong 
published an article on “The Significance of the Warfare 
Around Shanghai,” from which the following significant 
words may be quoted : 

“As in a nightmare, China had been compelled to learn that her 
faith in the Covenant, the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact of 
Paris was an illusion, that the law of the jungle still ruled and that, 
if China were to survive as a nation, she must become an adept at 
slaughter. . . . Thanks to the valour of the Nineteenth Route 
Army and their comrades of the Fifth Army now we know that if 
we but arm and train ourselves properly we are fully capable of 
defending our legitimate rights and the national honour. In realizing 
this truth China has at last found her soul.” 

That is the spirit of Nationalist China to-day and the lesson 
drawn from the epic fighting at Shanghai. 

Mr. Green rightly points out that the alternative in China is 
between Nationalism and Communism. ‘True, but the 
Communists, as elsewhere in the East, are also Nationalists. 
The chief arguments against the Nanking Government have 
been that it is too weak and is selling the country to foreign 
Imperialism ; more active armed resistance and recourse to 
Soviet Russia for help are advocated instead of reliance on the 
United States and the Western Members of the League. 

From these facts I draw the same conclusion as Mr. Green, 
namely, that the present Central Government can survive 
only by making a success of Nationalism, that the alternative 
to this Government is chaos, leading to Communism, and that 
consequently the most urgent need is to help the Government 
to succeed. I agree again that the first need is success in 
reconstruction and that means expanding and speeding up 
the plan of co-operation with the League which has already 
shown such promise. This might well be considered by the 
World Economic Conference, for Chinese reconstruction means 
opening the world’s greatest potential market. But I draw a 
further conclusion diametrically opposite to that of Mr. Green, 
namely, that no compromise with Japan is possible. Any 
Chinese Government attempting such a compromise would be 
instantly swept out of existence. Secarcely anyone who has 
been in China in the last year can have any doubt on this vital 
point. 

If the League surrenders to Japan over Manchuria, not only 
will there be no assistance to China, for Japan will prevent it, 
thereby condemning China to chaos and Communism, but a 
mortal blow will have been struck at the whole system of 
collective peace obligations on which the world has based its 
hope of avoiding another world war. The first consequence 
will be the collapse of the Disarmament Conference, the 
second the withdrawal of Germany and Italy, the third a 
condition of indescribable confusion and a revival of fear and 
hatred in Kurope that will make the World Economic 
Conference impossible.—! am, Sir, &c., 


London, September 4th, Bacx-From-Cuina, 
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NEW CRIMES FOR OLD 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Bell simply does not answer Lord. Astor’s chief 
objection to the Milk Marketing Scheme. The proposed board 
can limit the production of certified milk by fixing the price 
so high as to limit the demand for it. Not only would this be 
in the interests of producers of ungraded milk who do not want 
cheap, clean milk to compete with their inferior article, but it 
would also be in the interests of established producers of 
certified milk who wish to discourage others from starting 
its production. Ergo the fact that three of the eight members 
of the proposed board are themselves certified milk producers 
with established reputations is no safeguard at all—quite the 
reverse ! 

Lord Astor has touched a weak spot in the scheme, and one 
may hope that he will see it suitably amended, e.g., by a 
provision empowering local public health authorities to 
suspend any of the proposed board’s enactments within their 
own areas until it has been approved by the Secretary of State. 
The local authorities can be taken as representing both the 
public health and the consumers’ interests, for they are large 
consumers of milk in their hospitals, poor law institutions, 
child welfare centres, &c. The Secretary of State (for Scotland) 
is obviously the most impartial arbiter available. 

As for a ** Drink More Milk * campaign, one need only refer 
Mr. Bell to a recent meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
of Scotland in Elgin as reported in the Scofsman of Sth inst.— 
particularly to the considered opinion of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer for Glasgow, that ** under present conditions it is little 
short of a crime to advocate the drinking of more milk, as 
much of the milk now offered for sale is diseased, or unsound, 
or unfit for human consumption.” This state of affairs will 
be remedied only when the consuming public is taught to insist 
upon having ** certified * inilk and to pay such a price for it as 
will induce more dairy farmers to undertake its production. 

In view of the constant reiteration by medical men and 
publie health officials of their conviction that ungraded milk 
is unfit for human consumption, all the milk marketing schemes 
concocted by dairy farmers will isever induce the public 
permanently to drink more of it, and it seems a pity that public 
money should be wasted on attempting anything of the kind. 
Unfortunately there is little hope that the scheme will be 
rejected. The most one can hope for is that Parliament may 
render it as harmless as possible.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

A PRODUCER, 


TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 

Srr,— Your correspondent’s objection to trans-oceanic flights, 
which he unkindly designates as ** foolish stunts,” is probably 
shared by many other people, but I venture to think that 
your editorial note should do much to remove it. Undoubtedly 
when discoveries are made, pioneers are required who will take 
risks which most people would decline, though the risks may 
not be nearly so great as they imagine. Only a few years ago, 
when a “ flying man ” as aviators were then called (Monsieur 
Blériot, I think it was) crossed the Channel for the first time, 
it was suggested that such foolhardy attempts should be pro- 
hibited! The crossing is now made every day, as a matter 
of routine. ' 

No one need grudge the admiration, however excessive, 
which falls to the lot of a man who “ breaks a record,” for it is 
an almost instinctive tribute paid to courage and endurance ; 
virtues which are honoured by all, though possessed by com- 
paratively few ; and if the record-breaker does make a fortune 
out of his adventures, he deserves it far better than any “hero” 
of the films. 

I might add that Mr. Ward's criticism was curiously antici- 
pated by Horace Walpole, in connexion with'the aeronauts of 
the eighteenth century. Writing to Lady Ossory on Octo- 
ber 23rd, 1784, of some “ aerial Quixotes,”’ as he called them, 
he says, ‘I smile at the adoration paid to them, and reflect 
that, as formerly, men were admired for their courage in 
risking their lives to destroy others, now thcy are worshipped 
for venturing their necks en pure perte—much more commen- 
dably I do allow, yet fame is the equal object of both.” 

In another letter, he says that Lunardi is reported to have 
made £4000 by exhibiting © his person, his balloon, and his dog 


<a 


and cat,” and expects that “ before long he will be having y 
air-fight in the clouds with Blanchard, his French riya}>_ 
I an, Sir, &e., 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. WALTER Crick, 


THE DEATH-DEALING CAR 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. |] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the article on Roy 
Accidents in your issue of September 3rd. After assuming, 
few deductions from the figures analysed in the Home Ofig 


letter you state ‘“ but the private car and its owner stay 
I submit that you do nf 


convicted as the chief culprits.” 
possess any evidence upon which to base such a statement, 
The National Safety First Association, with the acti, 


support of all the motoring organizations and many othe > 


associations interested in the Road, have embarked on a caref| 
analysis of the facts and figures relating to the fatal accident 
in England and Wales since July Ist, 1932. 


the necessary data, without success, and eventually th: 
National Safety First Association has had to be equipped ty 
collect the detail. 


each case. 
deduce . . 
is the private car.” 

In spite of the interested propaganda of recent months its 
not vet a crime to drive a motor vehicle on the road. Though 
its presence may contribute to an accident it does not folloy 
that its driver is at fault. 

By all means enforce the law when this is necessary, and n 
one will support its enforeement more than the motorist ; but 
in Great Britain a man is innocent until his guilt is proved— 
I am, Sir, &e., A, McLaGan, Secretary, 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Lid., 

83 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Until such facts are available it is not “ safe ty 


[The author of the article in question, being an owner-driva F 


of considerable experience, cannot be convicted of bias against 
the private car.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—Your article with the above-written title is refreshing 
reading. Without fear, or favour, it expresses the real truth, 
Not only must it appeal to the sane motorist, but also to the 
non-motorist (not necessarily anti-motorist). I am persuaded 
that the decrease in the number of motor licences granted is 
largely due to the ever-increasing danger of the road. Thes 
increased menaces to life and limb are considerably enhanced 


by the unwise suspension of the speed limit.—I am, Sir, &e, F 


J. P. Bacon Pui irs, 


Burgess Hill, Sussex, 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 


From the details now obtained it is antic. F 
pated that the main facts of such fatal accidents can kf 
tabulated sufficiently clearly to indicate the circumstances of F 


. that the main instrument of death and disaste & 





Sir,—Dr. Lyttelton’s article on suffering is, I am_ sure, 


intended for edification, but the following passage cannot hf 


accepted as inspired by Christian charity. After suggesting 
that animals have no imagination and no memory and therefore 
that their sufferings are “‘ enormously less than they appeat 
to be,” he proceeds : 


“Curiously enough, some anti-vivisectionists scout this hope, F 


and are horrified if anyone suggests it. There are women at large 
in London who curse the very name of Pasteur because he sacrificed 


a few score of sheep in discovering the prevention of anthrax. They F 


thought that he claimed to have saved mere human life’ thereby, 


and they rated him; but when they were told that he had saved F 


millions of sheep they thought rather well of him !” 


Let us examine this passage : In the first place, Dr. Lyttelton 


misrepresents anti-vivisectionists by using the word “‘ sacrifice” 
instead of ** torture.” 


the use of the humane killer and certainly condemns the 
infliction of serious suffering on a sheep before it is killed. 


Then the suggestion that women known to Dr. Lyttelton> 


approve of vivisection if it benefits sheep, but curse vivisection 
if it benefits mankind, is evidence merely that the doctor i 
not very happy or fortunate in his friends. 


If he would kindly descend from the general to the particulat F 


Everyone who eats mutton “ sacrifices” F 
sheep, but if he is an anti-vivisectionist he certainly supports > 
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and send me the addresses of these strange women, I will do 
my best to do, what he seems to have failed to do, and cure 
them of such idiotic opinions. Of course, pain is a necessary 
Locomotive beings, including 
would soon cease to live if pain did not result from 


man, 
Trees have no pain because they 


collisions with solid matter. 
do not walk about. 

Dr. Lyttelton’s reflections on the moral effect upon character 
of pain and‘ suffering may be edifying and I hope they will 


| yeach those women of his aequaintance who seem so far to 


have escaped from his beneficent influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Ford, Chobham. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


A TOO ATTRACTIVE SHOW 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
§in,—The exhibition of a Church of England clergyman 
in-a barrel not: being an edifying one, few will regret its 
discontinuance as the result of a charge of obstruction. 


' Nevertheless, the law as to the matter, as laid down by 


judges both in the Chancery Division and the Court of Appeal, 
may justifiably cause misgiving. A rector in a barrel is not a 
sight for every day, and, very naturally, an enormous crowd 
gathered to gape at him. According to the report, the 
police were prepared to testify that both footway and carriage- 
way in the road outside were blocked by this crowd, and 
vehicles could only with difficulty pass it. That an obstruc- 
tion was caused, if this was the case, was obvious enough, 
and no doubt it was caused by the novel exhibition. As to 
whether persons who are clever enough to make the public 
flock to their premises in large numbers are committing an 
offence against the law, however, is a point on which argument 
is certainly possible, though their defenders would have to 
go to the House of Lords to establish their right. The leading 
cases have concerned theatre queues, that for Mr. Penley’s 
Private Secretary in 1893, and a Palladium queue twenty 
years later. The last case went to the Court of Appeal, 
where the late Lord Phillimore delivered a vigorous dissenting 
judgement. In effect, he said that every tradesman and 
theatre owner tries to attract the public, and, if he happened 
to be more successful than his competitors, it was wrong to 
penalize him. Each person in a queue or crowd is there of 
his own volition, and it was for the police to regulate crowds, 
and prevent obstruction. Since the other two judges were 
aga'n:t him, his view did not prevail, but the argument on 
which it was based certainly has substance. In the present 
case, the local chief constable is reported to have told the 
proprietor of the show that he, the showman, would be 
responsible if persons who disliked the exhibition rolled the 
barrel into the sea. The obvious retort, which was not 
made, possibly because the exhibitor did not wish to quarrel 
with the police, was that the latter were responsible for 
keeping law and order, and, if the exhibition itself was lawful, 
it was their business to prevent the rector being assaulted 
or possibly even murdered. Right-minded people would 
no doubt consider the exhibition unseemly and deplorable, 
but, with little doubt, they would similarly regard an exhibition 
of fat women, living skeletons, and other monstrosities by 


the exploitation of which showmen have from time immemorial _ 


tickled the curiosity of the vulgar, and continue to do so. 
It appeared that, in another barrel was seated a young 
woman who had undertaken to fast for a number of days, 
and, if one exhibition or the other had to be discontinued, 
a person with a balanced mind might well give his choice 
for the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 New Square, -Lincoln’s Inn. ALFRED FELLOWS. 


MALT AND HEALTH 

[To the 

Sir,—I venture to congratulate you on the letter you published 

in your issue of September 3rd from Sir William Arbuthnot 

Lane, on the subject of malt and its uses. It is to be hoped 

that this letter will help to bring home to the genera! public 
the importance of malt to British farming. 

Lamentably for the malting trade, the terrific load of 
taxation on beer has resulted in drastic lowering of gravities, 
with a consequent lessened demand for malt. 

Before the War the duty on a standard barrel of beer was 


tditor of the Specratror.] 


7s. 9d., while it is now 114s., an increase of 1,370 per cent. 
Official figures show that in 1913 the malt used in brewing was 
19,638,000 ewt. while in 1930 it was only 10,368,000 cwt. In 
the malting industry the percentage increase of unemployment 
has been equal to the decrease in consumption and barley 
farmers have obviously been equally hit by this lessened 
demand for their product. To-day a yield of approximately 
half a million less acres is required. 

Recently, however, the valuable health-giving qualities of 
malt products as a food have been more appreciated, and its 
growing use in the preparation of foodstuffs and beverages 
will be of great. help to these important British industries.— 
T am, Sir, &e., M. P. CoGHILt. 

Hertford. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—I was very glad to see Sir William Arbuthnot Lane’s 
letter in your issue of September 3rd. I have been three 
weeks in Germany and Austria and have heard much about 
the plight of the necessitous middle classes. I believe that if 
good, light beer were not so cheap in these countries even 
more poverty-stricken people would be suffering seriously 
from starvation than at present. 

In Vienna I chanced to get into conversation with two very 
shabbily dressed women and found that they were highly 
educated and had travelled much in the good days long ago. 
One of them ate a small roll and the other two rolls without 
butter, this was their supper. But they cach had a glass of 
light beer which completed the scanty meal and made all the 
difference. 

The poor rentiers who have nothing but forty-five marks 
per month to live on per person, would be worse off without 
the nutritious national beverage. This sum is given by the 
State to those who had small personal incomes from money 
invested in State funds and now lost. It is reduced per head 
when two or more of a family live together, so feeding must 
be seanty in any case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Innsbruck, CAROLINE E, PLAYNE. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTAToR.| 
Sir,—In your issue of September 3rd you have published a 
letter from Sir Arbuthnot Lane extolling malt as a * stabilizing 
item” of diet. Sir William tells us that malt is the “ body- 
building constituent ” of beer, but that there is not so much 
malt in the beer of to-day as that of former times. We are, 
fortunately, not obliged to rely on beer in order to obtain malt 
or energy-forming carbo-hydrates, and I should suggest to the 
New Health Society, that its members might be doing useful 
service, were they to urge people to use the barley, cooked in 
scups, and stews and puddings. Were we all to eat more 
barley in this way, we would, in reality, be getting more 
** body-building ” food, and at less cost, than by drinking beer. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., * HEALTH.” 
TRAMPING ARMIES 
[To the Ediior of the SpecTATOR.| 

Sir,—In the article * Tramping Armies” on page 304 of 
your issue of September 10th, your contributor uses the 
phrase: ‘ It has been suggested that this country, at least, 
is blameless, for it has tried to persuade its Versailles allies 
to disarm and failed. That, unhappily, is far from true.” 

I suggest that if the author of this article had read the 
speeches made by successive Secretaries of State for the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, when introducing their budgets, he 
could not have made such an intolerably inaccurate statement. 
Year after year apologies have been offered for reducing our 
defence forces on the ground of avoiding competition in 
armaments and as an example to other nations. 

Our Navy to-day has a smaller personnel than the United 
States Navy. In certain categories our fleets at sea are 
inferior to nations who have entered upon no such commit- 
ments as we have done since the Armistice and who are 
immune from the danger of starvation if trade routes are cut. 

Our Army is smaller numerically than ~ disarmed ~ 
Germany whose forces, in addition to the permitted Reichs- 
wehr, number half a million men, only awaiting rifles for hands 
* itching to grasp” them, as admitted by the Spectator in this 
same article. 

In point of numbers the British army holds tenth position 
among the armies of the world! 
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Our Royal Air Force, admittedly sixth in number of aircraft, 
is actually about tenth. While we have reduced and delayed 
year by year the programme laid down by the Committee of 
National Defence in 1923 as the irreducible minimum for 
safety, our neighbours have increased air appropriations by 
from 25 to 140 per cent., the unmenaced United States being 
probably the worst sinner in this regard, although the 
originator of the League of Nations and of the Kellogg Pact. 

Great Britain is no longer in a position to honour her 
signature to the treaties entered upon since 1918 which 
require her to maintain the frontiers of various countries in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

We have no National Defence League to urge our peril such 
as have other countries. Except the Navy League, no 
patriotic body draws attention to our undefended condition, 
for there is no Army League and the Air League has abandoned 
National Defence, for which it was started twenty-three years 
ago, and has become a pacifist body. 

I suggest that until there is simultaneous and progressive 
disarmament of a universal kind, our power for peace is 
handicapped and the hands of our diplomats, even short of 
war, are weakened by the abandonment of responsibilities the 
acceptance of which spells Pav Britannica.—I am, Sir, &c., 

15 Argyll Road, W.8. NorMAN THWAITES. 

{Our reference, as the context showed, was solely to what 
has happened at the Disarmament Conference.—Ep. Spectator.} 


THE PROFITEER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—With reference to the remark in your issue of 
September 10th that the “method” of the above “ puts 
the reviewer of fiction in a difficulty,” may I be permitted 
to point out that this difficulty of distinguishing between 
its real and imagined characters was anticipated, and provided 
for, in the Preface ? And may I seek to remove, also, the 
doubt implied in the words, * part of it professes to be fact ” 
(my italics)? Incidents plainly intended to be _ historical 
are founded upon reliable documentary or oral evidence. 
‘To take a very minor instance, the account of Mr. Weizmann’s 
refusal of any personal reward (p. 320) was given by Mr. 
Lloyd George himself in my hearing, and in Mr. Weizmann’s 
presence.—I am, Sir, &c., GODFREY WAYTEMORE. 


IRELAND AND THE OATH 
|Zo the Editor of the Specrator.|] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 10th I observe that 
Commander Spring Rice, R.N., states that “no one in the 
Civil Service ” takes an oath on appointment. As a member 
of that Service I beg to say that I took an oath on my appoint- 
ment before the Sheriff of Midlothian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
29 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. RALPH RiIcHARDSON. 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—TI was not surprised that you, as an Englishman, should 
only think in terms of England; but I am amazed that 
Commander Francis Spring Rice, an Irishman, can make a 
similar mistake. 

The Army Comrades’ Association has nothing whatever 
to do with the British Army. It is composed of past and 
present members of the Free State Army, including those who 
belonged to, and fought in the ranks of that body before 
the Treaty gained them England’s recognition, and who, of 
course, never were, and never could have been, called upon 
to take an oath of allegiance to the King. Consequently 
also, there can be no fear, as suggested in your original 
paragraph, of any clash between the Association and our 
Regular Army. The Association is now desirous of drawing into 
its organization for purposes of good citizenship and defence 
all those who wish to uphold Jaw and order against the 
insidious attacks of the I.R.A. (the Irish Republican Army), 
or the open ones of the gunmen attached to the said I.R.A.— 
T am, Sir, &c., ED: 

GEORGE ELIOT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 20th “ M. G.” asks that, in 


justice to Geo, Eliot’s memory, some statement may be made 
as to the question which has been raised about * daughters ” 


of George Henry Lewes. He had only three sons, my faathe, 
being the eldest, and in spite of his wife having left him, , 
and George Eliot supported not only the wife but her foy 
illegitimate children—a son and three daughters. 

Mr. Richard Church asks for further light on Geo. Eliot; 
* emotional life,” and there does certainly seem some need fy 
enlightening some of those who write of her as they do, 
seems of late as though her biographers, for want of real knoy. 
ledge, seek to supply data out of their own imaginations, ay 
the result will probably be most misleading and do acty 
harm possibly to a generation who did not know her, 

Geo. Kliot’s views on marriage were far from being “ free" 
(as surely any reader of her novels must recognize), and ther 
seems no possible excuse for this recent idea that her associa. 


tion with John Chapman was more than an ordinary frien) § 


ship. Moreover, it is quite certain that the step she took jy 
joining her life with that of Geo. Henry Lewes was not unde. 
taken without most serious consideration. ‘* Settled conyi 
tion” had nothing to do with it. 

Perhaps the best insight of the ‘* Real George Eliot ” may 
be learned from what Arthur Paterson writes of her in his 
George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. S. Ouvny (née Lewes), 

The Warren, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. 


THE DEATH PENALTY FOR GUNMEN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—In February and March last you published lettes 
from me suggesting that habitual criminals of the wort 
type might, on repeating a serious offence after a solem 
judicial warning, be sentenced to death. 

I write now to suggest that any offender convicted of any 
crime and of being at the same time in possession of a loaded 
firearm should, on receiving sentence, be warned in the most 


solemn manner by the judge that if he is convicted again f 


and found to be again in possession of a loaded firearm he 
will be sentenced to death. 

Except by the advocates of the total abolition of capital 
punishment, I do not see how any objection could be taken 
to the above proposal, for the mere fact that the criminal 
has a loaded firearm on him is proof positive that he is quite 


ready and prepared to commit murder, and his persistence f 
in so arming himself again after solemn judicial warning 


fully entitles the community to protect itself by putting 
an end to him.—I am, Sir, &c., RoBERT GLADSTONE, 
9 Bluecoat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. 


THE KING AND OTTAWA 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.]| 
Si1r,—Since the consensus of opinion ranges itself with Spenser 
in the line, ** But who can turn the stream of destiny ? ” it is 
reasonable to think that the reference to the “ destinies of all 
the nations of the Commonwealth,” made by the Imperial 
Conference in the recent message to His Majesty, was to those 
destinies foreordained by the Divine Will. 

Such being the case, “ The Humblest of His Majesty's 
Subjects ” would appear to be in error when he attributes 
the intention of those who drafted the message to put our 
destinies in human hands. And so the choice of the word 
‘** preside” is possibly not so unhappy after all. Indeed, if 
the context precludes the use of “ rule,”’ there seem to be few 
words which could more fittingly be employed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Zealand, Bay Road, Dovercourt, Essex. L. C. Devitt. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue * SPECTATOR,’ SEPTEMBER 15TH, 1832. 

We understand their Majesties purpose returning to St. James's 
Palace the latter end of the present or commencement of next 
month, and will stay in town for about a fortnight, and then proceed 
to Brighton. 

* * * * 

The news from the country respecting the harvest continues to be 
not merely favourable, but flattering. The rains have not, except 
in a few instances, materially injured the quality of the grain of 
retarded the saving of it. Hop-picking has commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone, and in other parts of Kent. The 
Sheffield Iris notices the fact, that a little magnesia or soda may be 
»roperly mixed with the flour of wheat which is in any degree spriny. 
Ve believe there will be little occasion for such medicating. Sit 
Humphrey Davy, we recollect, recommended in 1816 the proportion 
of from 10 to 20 grains of magnesia to each quartern loaf, 
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Memoirs, 1849-1897. By Prince von Biilow. 

Geoffrey Dunlop and F. A. Voigt. (Putnam. 
que late Prince von Biilow’s memoirs are at last completed 
jn a fourth volume which covers the first half of his long life. 
When, in the calm seclusion of his Roman villa after the War, 
he dictated the story of his life as he would like his countrymen 
and the world to view it, he began with his period of high 
office as Foreign Secretary and as Chancellor up to 1909, and 
went on to review with strong indignation the conduct of his 
successors in office before and during the War which, he 


| thought, they could have avoided. Having disposed of these 


highly controversial matters in three stout volumes, he then 
devoted the fourth volume, now published, to his own early 
career, from his birth in 1849 to the close of his term as 
Ambassador at Rome in 1897. It is an able and witty, at times 


/ ayery unpleasant and malicious, record of a half-century that 


saw great changes in Europe and that transformed the Ger- 
many of his youth. Biilow had a prodigious memory for 
names and for the scandals connected with those names, and 
he seems to have amassed letters and papers, though he may 
not always have made the best use of them. He could recall 
vividly the many places that he had visited in Europe and the 
great men that he had known. And he delighted at every 
possible opportunity to rub in a moral—or what he thought 
to be a moral—especially if it reflected on the intelligence and 
conduct of his political adversaries and of the Emperor who 
had the bad taste, in his view, to dismiss him from the 
Chancellorship in 1909. And yet, with all its obvious faults, 
its unfairness, its inaccuracy, its occasional vulgarity and bad 
taste—as in the long digressions on his affairs with women— 
this volume, like the others, is extraordinarily readable and 
entertaining. No one who wishes to understand Bismarck’s 
age can possibly ignore it. 

Biilow was fortunate in his father, an able and worthy man 
who in 1851 was sent to the Federal Diet at Frankfort as 
Danish Minister for Holstein, and who there became the close 
friend of Bismarck, the Prussian Minister to the Diet. The 
elder Biilow left the Danish service in 1862 and, after ad- 
ministering the affairs of Mecklenburg Strelitz for the Grand 
Duke, a feudal autocrat of the old type, became Bismarck’s 
trusted assistant at Berlin. Young Biilow had an excellent 
and unusual education at Halle, Lausanne and Leipzig and, 
after serving as a volunteer’ in the” Franco-Prussian War, 
finished his legal studies at Greifswald and entered the Foreign 
Office. He was a clever youth and could work hard when 
he liked, so that his progress, under the friendly eye of the 
Chancellor and with the help of his father, was rapid. He 
served as attaché in various capitals, acted as secretary at the 
Berlin Congress of 1878, and rose to be Minister first at 
Bucharest and then at Rome. Wherever he went he was 
popular and he met all the leading personalities of the time. 
Usually, it must be confessed, he has hard things to say about 
them, for he was a good hater and an arrant scandalmonger. 
One of his victims, who happily still survives, M. Camille 
Barrire, the distinguished French diplomatist, has been able 


Bismatck’s Disciple 


to secure the insertion of a sharp disclaimer of Biilow’s asser- 
tion that M. Barrére during the Commune agitated, in the 
Pére Duchesne, for the murder of the Archbishop of Paris. 
This shows that Biilow was careless, to say the least of it, in 
verifying his references. But his anecdotes are generally 
amusing and not all ill-natured. It is curious, for instance, 
to be told that Queen Victoria, after receiving Bismarck at 
Berlin in 1888, said: ‘* I don’t understand why my daughter 
could not get on with Prince Bismarck. I think him a very 
amiable man and we had a most charming conversation.” 
It is amusing to be told how the celebrated Blowitz impressed 
his doubting proprietor by inviting all the ambassadors in 
Paris, with the Papal Nuncio, to meet Mr. Walter at lunch, 
and how Blowitz, being told that Biilow would like to try 
journalism, offered to get him a post with a salary of 30,000 
francs. The stories may not be literally true, but they are 
at any rate well invented. Blowitz, it is added, owed his 
position in Paris to Thiers, but Bismarck probably helped 
him still more. Biilow hated Beust, the Austrian statesman 
who in the crisis of 1870 left France in the lurch—very wisely 
from the Austrian standpoint; so that Biilow’s statement 
that Beust never washed is doubtful, if characteristic of the 
author. His pictures of the fantastic licence and corruption 
of the Russian Court under Alexander II and his son seem 
intrinsically more credible, for he, like his chief, held most 
firmly to the necessity for a good understanding between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, despite the failings of the Russian 
statesmen like Gortchakov. Biilow’s account of the famous 
meeting of the three Kmperors—of Germany, Austria and 
Russia at Skiernewice in 1884 is vividly written. Bismarck 
did not trust to mere sentiment but made his so-called re- 
insurance treaty with Russia to balance his Triple Alliance. 
The repudiation of that Russian treaty by the young Emperor 
after Bismarck’s fall seemed to the ex-Chancellor and to 
Biilow to be a fatal error, as it probably was. 

Biilow was a man of wide culture, as his book shows. Few 
busy statesmen except a Gladstone could quote so freely and 
appositely from the great writers, ancient and modern, in- 
cluding Leopardi and Shakespeare as well as Goethe and 
Schiller, Virgil and Horace as well as Aristophanes. He 
describes the Germany of his boyhood in some admirable 
pages—the old Frankfort not yet modernized, the quiet little 
towns of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, the Saxon countryside, 
the half-grown Berlin. He writes with evident sincerity 
about Bismarck and, while criticising his May Laws and his 
anti-Socialist measures, makes out a strong case for his 
foreign policy, which at any rate kept the peace. His account 
of Bismarck’s dismissal, ostensibly based on information from 
Count Herbert Bismarck, is painfully impressive. The young 
Emperor is charged with discourtesy, though it may be urged 
that the old Chancellor had not made things easy for him, 
If there is much in the book that might well have been omitted, 
the many spirited portraits outweigh the dross. Biilow is 
revealed in his autobiography, and he will be remembered by 
it when his policy is forgotten, EF, G. 


The Indian Problem 


Years of Destiny: India, 1926-1932. 
(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The ra Riddle. By J. Coatman, C.I.E. 
“5. OC. 
Truth About India: Can We Get It? 
(Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
Some Aspects of the Indian Problem. By Rt. Hon. Lord 
Irwin, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. (Oxford University Press. 1s.) 
As Professor Coatman observes, it is always difficult to 
interest the British public in India ; the present is the deadest 
time there has ever been for books on this problem, and with 
this justification, that there does not seem much to be said, 
so many recent writers have gone over the ground. But 
Professor Coatman’s distinguished career and opportunities 
for learning the truth entitle him to be read. His book 
does more than it promises; not only a study of the last 
half-dozen years, it gives a philosophical and_ historical 
background. Its most interesting section tells of the two 
Round Table Conferences, where the author was official 


By J. Coatman, C.I.E. 
(Humphrey Toulmin, 


By Verrier Elwin. 


advisor to the Liberal Delegation. Particularly helpful, 
too, are the accounts of recent events in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, such as Mr. Patel’s quarrel with the Government ; 
these incidents are necessarily obscure to those who read 
merely newspaper résumés in England. Professor Coatman 
is an enthusiastic admirer of Lord Reading and Lord Irwin, 
two Viceroys who presided over stormy periods of history, 
and writes as a convinced supporter of constitutional progress 
and with sympathy of Nationalist leaders. Some of his 
sketches of the personality of prominent Indians are particu- 
larly helpful. His book is written out of a wide background 
of study, both of men and of official documents. 

The Indian Riddle, also by Professor Coatman, summarizes 
the outstanding features of the political problem, and suggests 
as a solution that the Government of India be turned into a 
Council ** composed of the best men who can be found ” ; 
the present Viceroy’s Executive Council of seven should be 
extended to twelve, “ of whom four should be British, three 
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should come from the States, and five from British India.” 
This Council's purpose should be “ to bring into being, as 
smoothly and as speedily as possible, the Federation of All- 
India which every one of them is pledged to support.” The 
suggestion is interesting, but no one can suppose it has any 
chance of being adopted. 

Father Elwin is regarded with affection even in the inner 
circles of the Government—a man very gentle, gracious, 
and inflexible. He uses Indian dress and ways of living, 
and is trusted by Congress and Mr. Gandhi. Like all extreme 
admirers of the latter, he seems incapable of fairness to 
Indians who criticize and differ as well as admire. As the 
reader will remember, at the Round Table Conferences there 
were such men as Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru; to their courage over many years of 
slanderous misrepresentation Professor Coatman pays a 
tribute as deserved as it is warm. These men by years 
packed with confusion and storm have been made into more 
than politicians, they are statesmen; when our Indian 
* Free State comes we need not fear that we shall not have 
our Cosgraves and Griffithses. Congress, for all its noise 
of wrath against them, knows that they are patriots and res- 
pects them. Yet their effort to continue in the Second 
Round Table Conference their arduous work for India during 
the First to Father Elwin is merely sedition, because the 
Mahatma was now present and made all other thinking 
and action superfluous. ‘* Mr. Gandhi, with the whole 
authority of the Congress behind him, was in London; the 
leaders of the many little groups of the * right’ were his 
colleagues; in London their authority appeared equal to 
his; they could indulge in the gentle art of putting spokes 
into his wheel.” This is mere fanaticism, that disfranchizes 
all Indians but one, and would put three hundred and fifty 
million people under an iron autocracy. Father Elwin 
repeats a lot of quite absurd complaints, as, for instance, 
the one that the First Round Table Conference was unrepre- 
sentative because Congress was not there. Congress could 
have been there, just as, if Mr. Gandhi had wished, it could 
have been far more fully represented at the Second Conference 
(Father Elwin, who must know this, nevertheless stresses 
the fact that Congress had only one representative qua 
Congress). He mars his readability by such querulousness, 
which is a pity, for he ought to be read. He gives us the 
full text of Mr. Gandhi's telegraphic correspondence with 
the Viceroy ; he makes out a strong case for what many of 
us believe, that Government, no less than Congress, prepared 
for war during the breathing-space which the Delhi Pact 
procured; he has a mass of detailed information of the 
first importance, given from the inside of the Congress counsels ; 
he is a witness worth hearing on the working of the ordinances. 

Some Aspects of the Indian Problem is Lord Irwin’s Massey 
Lecture delivered before the University of Toronto. It is a 
dignified statement of the essentials of his theme. 

SDWARD THOMPSON, 


Chaos and Criticism 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide Through World Chaos. 


By 
G. D. H. Cole. (Gollanez. 


Ss.) 

Ir is a pleasure to find occasion for congratulation and thanks 
in a large work on economics. The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
has many irritating features ; for example it is shot through 
‘with disingenuous Socialist propaganda, much of it depending 
-on a crude version of the old ** Underconsumptionist ”’ heresy. 
But as a text book of applied economics, 1 doubt whether 
it has ever been equalled. Its educational merits should far 
.more than atone for any superficiality in its basic thought. 
.The 659 pages fall into four parts. In the first Mr. Cole 
describes the present state of world crisis, and traces its 
historical origins. He finds them proximately in the War 
and its aftermath, but more fundamentally in the tendencies 
inherent in Capitalism and steadily aggravated during the last 
200 vears of so-called economic progress. The underlying contra- 
diction of Capitalism is exposed more generally in the second 
(theoretical) portion of the book, which constitutes a direct 
frontal attack on the major conclusions reached by laissez faire 
economics (the economics taught undiluted in every English 
University). Under Capitalism, says Mr. Cole, the amount of 
private profit, likely to be derived from any enterprise, regulates 


en 
the amount of industrial energy which will be expended on it 
This regulatory function of private profit, however, left ty 
itself, far from maximises social benefit as orthodox €COnomigt; 
suppose. For profit is only one of the four divisions of ty 
national income tax, wages, interest and rent being th 
others, and under the present system these three are Tegarde 
by the directors of industry as “ costs,”’ @.e., something to 
reduced. Employers, for example, introduce labour-saving 
‘machinery in order to increase profits, with the result that me, 
are thrown out of work. The profits are invested, instead ¢ 
being spent as were the wages previously, so purchasing powe 
falls off; over-production or under-consu mption ensues, an 
eventually the profits themselves, the pursuit of which was th 
original cause of evil, disappear in world collapse. Thi 
second theoretical part of the book also contains excelley 
summaries of theories of trade depression and of much moden 
monetary theory. The economics of the third part is largely 
descriptive and institutional. 

The last part of the book poses the question : “ Is Capitalism 
to be reconstructed or superseded ?” With a tolerance ty 
which I can recall no previous parallel in his work, Mr. Cok 
sketches conditions whose fulfilment would restore the capitalist 
machine to some kind of tottering motion. War debts, tariff 
barriers between small nations, all legacies of the War 
and peace must be discarded, and a world-wide policy of 
controlled credit expansion embarked on with schemes of 
national development absorbing and circulating the new money 
injected. International concord of a kind never achieved under 
Capitalism, would be a prerequisite of these measures, 

But it requires a more fundamental change to remove the 
inherent contradiction of Capitalism. In some way or the 
other increased productivity of industry must be reflected in 
increased wages, and a market found for the additional 
product in the increased purchasing power of the working 
class. How this last condition is to be realized Mr. Cole dog 
not help us to discover, and those who have agreed with him 
up to this point will hardly trouble to ask, for they will be 
convinced with him that however the system may be patched 
up in other respects its contradiction will remain truly 
inherent. Mr. Cole drives home -the conclusion in favour of 
Socialism by a brief account of the Russian experiment; 
objective enough, but taking it for granted that the Five 
Years’ Plan has at any rate disappointed its enemies. The 





special version of Socialism that he proposes for Great Britain 
is to be no less subject to centralized planning. ‘‘ National 


economic planning in any real sense involves a_ strongly 7 


organized control over almost every aspect of the economic 


life and, above all, over production, over the distribution of | 
purchasing power in all its forms, and over the fixing of © 


prices.” 
There are ‘* economic ” 
for becoming Socialist. 


and there are “* human’ reasons 
Mr. Cole’s Socialism originated in 


sympathy for the oppressed and in a desire to distribute 7 


opportunity and wealth more evenly, but he now believes that 
he has acquired additional justification in his new discoveries 
in economic theory. But, frankly, his ‘‘new economics” is 
disappointing and his tremendous attack on orthodox 
economists leaves them unscathed. There is no doubt, of course, 
that one characteristic principle of orthodox economics that 
** goods are the demand for goods * (that an increase in the 
supply of cotton, for example, represents an increase in the 


demand for wheat), has become in present-day conditions 
somewhat unreal even when elaborately qualified ; and that © 





many agree with the recent accusation levelled by Mr. § 
J. A. Hobson, against the formidable protagonist of ortho © 


doxy, Professor Robbins, that he has far too little place for | 
On a different point, there is, again, something © 


**Demand.” 
highly suggestive in the notion of Mr. Cole that the material 
benefit to the community of any enterprise should be 


measured not by the amount of profit, but by the sum § 


total of income, profits, rent, interest and wages that it 
affords; that work giving more employment and less profit 
(small-holdings, perhaps would be an example) may be more 


profitable than work giving less employment and more profit. } 


But by the end of his book Mr. Cole has made little attempt 
to develop scientifically either an Economics of Demand ot 
an Economics of Employment. He throws everything into 
the melting-pot together and extracts, as mentioned at the 
beginning, a rather crude version of the old theory that the 
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capitalist system inevitably begets too much saving, and too 
little spending, and breaks down through under-consumption. 
Under-consumption is not of course inconceivable under the 
capitalist system (it would occur, for example, if there was a 
sudden strike of all consumers), but no one has ever been able 
to estimate its probability of occurrence, and Mr. Cole, apart 
from some rather unconvincing and very incomplete statistics for 
the U.S.A., 1926-9, does little more than ask us to take his 
word that it is a complaint inherent in capitalism. 

He goes on to suggest that it can only be warded off even under 
Socialism by the most rigid and centralized planning, and 
here a final regret is unavoidable. Mr. Cole was once the 
apostle of Guild Socialism, under which industry was to be 
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Thi decentralized and democratized and he stood more generally 
Cellent for the ‘* Freedom to live” of the individual working-man. 
noden There will be sorrow in many quarters, and not least in the 
largely Workers’ Educational Association, for which he has done so 
/ much, if an acquaintance with the Russian experiment, 
talism combined with some rather precarious economics, is leading 
nee to him away from his interest in the individual, and in the 
, Cole direction of an ideal of material efficiency as yet imperfectly 
italist perceived. Frank PAKENHAM. 
_ tariff 
War & 
ey a -Mr. J. H. Thomas 
es of © The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas. By H. R. S. Phillpott.  (Samp- 
noney son Low. 10s. 6d.) 
under {ne modern practice of writing biographies of living people 
js open to many objections. It is barely possible in the first 
the place to regard a living contemporary from the requisite angle 
r the of detachment. The writer is too close to his subject; the 
ed in atmosphere is too personal ; there are too many temporary and 
onal irrelevant considerations to be taken into account. Irrelevant, 
rking that is to say, when judged by the severe standards of his- 
does torical research. There are the victim’s own feelings to res- 
him F pect; and there is the law of libel lurking somewhere in the 
Il be : background. All these are things with which the biographer, 
ched if he is to discharge his task properly, ought not to be con- 
uly cerned. Again, only a part of the material is available, for 
ir of it is obvious that no career can be judged in full perspective 
ent: until it is completed. The wisdom of Solon warned us long 
Five ago to count no man fortunate until we knew the end. The 
The _ warning has a special force in relation to the politician. Of 
tain no type of human being can the future be predicted with less 
onal F confidence. Take a pair of examples at random. Supposing 
agly Mr. Gladstone had died in 1875 (he was well on into the 
mic | sixties by then) or Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ten years later. 
10f | Where would they have stood in our estimation to-day ? 
} of | Which of us would have suspected to what uncharted seas 
they might later—had not fate intervened—have steered their 


ons adventurous craft ? 
in So much being said, let it be admitted that Mr. Phillpott 
ute has given us a very interesting study of one of the most chal- 
hat lenging personalities of the day. He makes no parade of 
“4 fine writing ; but he can tell a story tersely and well, and his 
Is comments are often shrewd and to the point. He is no blind 
lox partisan ; he ean recognize his hero’s high qualities, and does 
se, recognize them in full measure, without believing him to be 
rat infallible, or claiming for him that, at every stage and in every. 
. phase of his remarkable career, he has always been wholly and 


inevitably in the right. 
Such a career suggests many reflexions. It would have 
been incredible half a century ago, and perhaps, even at the 








fr. ' present time, could searcely be achieved, in all its breadth and 
0 ; variety, in any country but our own. Mr. Thomas has 
or _ admitted as much himself. Mr. Phillpott quotes the language 
M | used by him shortly after the first Labour Government came 
al into power. It is well worth repeating. ‘*I accepted the 
be Seals of Offiee,” said the new Sccretary of State for the 
- Colonies, “‘with pride and gratitude— pride because I can look 
7 back to the day when I was a little errand boy at the age of 
it nine years, and gratitude to the Constitution that enables an 
° engine-cleaner of yesterday to be a Minister to-day. The 
|B Constitution, so broad, so wide, so democratic, must be pre- 
mt served, and the Empire which provides it must be maintained.” 
"Ee Few will deny that these are noble words, or that the speaker's 
4 tribute to a Constitution under which such things are possible 


was well deserved. 
€ ; ; : ’ 
Mr. Phillpott has some pertinent observations to make 


concerning the future Minister's training for Parliamentary and 
official life. ‘* He had not been a member of high-sounding 
debating societies, but he had gone through much of the 
rough-and-tumble of trade union and municipal struggles, 
and he more than held his own.” This is nothing more than 
the bare truth ; indeed, it errs, if it errs at all, on the side of 
under-statement. The profession of a successful trade union 
leader calls for qualities that one is tempted to regard as 
superhuman. He starts, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; 
with no adventitious advantages whatever. He has to face 
innumerable obstacles. Jealousy, suspicion, ill-informed criti- 
cism—all these must be met and surmounted at every stage 
of his progress; and he is armed for the struggle with no 
weapons other than his own character and personality. No 
cursus honorum could be more exacting. Experience of 
“ high-sounding debating societies” is as nothing in com- 
parison. It is not the least of Mr. Thomas’ merits that he 
emerged from the ordeal unembittered, with patriotism unim- 
paired, with a mental outlook broadened and intensified. 

The dogs bark, but the caravan moves on. Mr. Thomas 
is not an old man ; but it is fair to say that he has reached the 
middle stage of his career, the half-way house of a strange 
and romantie pilgrimage. If our final judgement must await 
the journey’s end, we can at least express the hope—and the 
belief—that the concluding stages will be worthy of what has 
gone before, 


Boulevards and Barricades 


Days with the French Romantics in the Paris of 1830. By 
Philip Carr. (Methuen. 15s.) 


Mr. Carr is an incorrigible lover of France and the French, and 
those readers who know his book about French domestic Sife 
and the special civilization which it symbolizes, will expect 
his new book to be rich in “chatty,” picturesque detail produced 
from an enormous store of incidental knowledge. They will 
not be disappointed ; for these chapters, together with their 
sixty illustrations—portraits, scenes, cartoons, &c.—are 
almost as enlivening as a visit to Paris. One meets crowds of 
brilliant men and women in the salons, along the boulevards, 
and at the barricades of 1830 and 1848. In those crowds, 
and directing them, move the giants of the Romantic Move- 
ment, masquerading, loving, cating and working, their lives 
given with immense gusto to a superb exhibitionism. 

For, as Mr. Carr points out in one of the many moments 

when he pauses to make a comment while the reader takes 
breath and rests his ears and eyes, 
‘the Romantics gloried in the conflicts and the fires and the 
passion for their own sake, and, in so doing, they ignored both the 
laws of nature and the laws which man has made for the stability of 
society—and he has always regarded society as more important than 
the individual. Love is not a god, but a demon, not a rule of life, 
but one of the forces of life, and therefore to be feared, not to be 
enjoyed, but to be endured.” 


Mr. Carr shows, by his myriad-snapshot method, that the 
Romantics offered no philosophy to contradict this classical 


rule. They supported it, indeed, by a negative process of 
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Violation. If they did not accept that law as a fundamental, 
they could not have the thri!l and glory of breaking it, and of 
endangering their own social and moral safety. They are thus 
very different from our latterday egocentric hedonists, who 
recognize no moral or social code, and therefore enjoy no sense 
of danger, no raptures of sin, no matter how extravagant they 
may become in their life or in their art. 

But the great Romantics could not be bored because they 
were always excited by the knowledge that they were revolting 
against orthodoxy. And they were lucky inasmuch as their 
sources of revolt were so many. The great and staple adver- 
sary was the spirit of bourgeois. Against this could be pitted 
Royalism, Bonopartism, St. Simonism (a sort of Arcadian 
communism), several brands of Republicanism, with various 
foreign phobias and philias towards England, Germany and 
Rome. All, with their ramifications in art, culture, snobism, 
and posture, could be engaged singly or in groups against each 
ether, and urged on by the intoxication of Rousseauism and 
the Gothic revival. There was thus no time to be bored. 
And since those Romantics lived so dangerously, their pituitary 
glands were accordingly stimulated, so that their capabilities 
fer work, love, food, and general day and night celebration 
were gigantic. Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, and Berlioz are only 
typical. 

In youth one is attracted to the picturesque side of that 
chapter in the history of European culture. There follows a 
period of fastidious revulsion. But later in life one returns 
to the individuals amongst that crowd of genius and pompous 
talent, to discover how really great, how subtle, delicate, and 
how magnificently creative some of those giants were. Mr. 
Carr's book caters, perhaps, for that first youthful attraction 
towards the panorama, the aspect of carnival. But one finds 
also that he is aware of the real solidity behind the glamour, 
and that he can appreciate the activities of such men as 
Lamartine, de Musset, Hugo, and Balzae when they withdrew 
themselves from the mob and used their brains and pens to a 
more lasting achievement. Ricuaryd CHurcu. 
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Plays 
The Plays of Somerset Maugham. 
(Heinemann. 5s. each.) 
Famous Plays of 1932. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Queen’s Progress: Nine Palace Plays. By Laureng 
Housman. . 5s.) 
Supremacy. By T. C. Kemp. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Queer People. By Michael Hill. (Cranley and Day. 3s. 6d.) 
The Moon in the Yellow River. By Denis Johnston. (Cape, 6s, 
Mr. SoMERSET MAUGHAM, in one of those prefaces of his which 
are so perverse a mixture of sound reasoning and _ specigl 
pleading in his own cause, tells us that the business of the 
playwright is to give delight—and didactics be blowed! 


Vols. III. and IV, 


Daccord! But the odd thing is that he does not give delight, 
and that he is didactic—at least by implication if not jg 
intention. He instructs us eternally in the polygamous 


instinets of mankind, and in the matter of sex-antagonism, 
To say that he does not delight is not however to say that he 
does not amuse. He does, consistently ; even if we get q 
trifle tired of his excessively stupid people with whom one 
would not in real life pass five minutes if one could help it, 
Mr. Maugham is, of course, brilliantly intelligent ; he knows 
his world; he is an excellent and facile craftsman exactly 
aware of what he is doing : he can be witty as well as funny, 
and no one will deny that each of his plays is a good evening's 
entertainment. 

But there it stops. Delight is something more than enter. 
tainment, or amusement, or a light dish for tired City men, 
It is what we get from art. A play, when it is a work of art, 
brings us through the senses (this part is the business of the 
producer and the actors), and through a manipulation of our 
minds and our emotions, to some definite mood in which we seem 
to see life more clearly. A work of art, that is, seems to haye 
some meaning (this has nothing to do with didacties), and it 
achieves this effect by showing us people whose emotions in 
some queer way matter to us, and by the internal movement 
of the drama they present. Now Mr. Maugham’s people, 
those in Mr. Elmer Rice's and Mr. Van Druten’s two plays in 
the collection, do not matter a rap to us. No play could be 
manufactured out of them to give delight; they give only 
superficial amusement x_they merely tickle the skin of our 
emotions. A great ng: to the viscera, and plays may be 
judged by the depth as well as by the quality of the emotion 
and the thoughts they arouse in Us. ae 

The best play in the collection is undoubtedly the late Mr, 
Mackenzie's Musical Chairs. Mr. Mackenzie seems to have 
absorbed 'Tchekoy’s method to good purpose, ai his people; 
just sulliciently removed from life to represent quakties that 
we all possess in a greater or less degree, mean something to us. 
The play is a work of art, and it achieves this state by the 
subtler methods of art—namely, internal movement and 
structure. Mr. Clifford Bax’s play on Katheryn Howard 
moves us to some extent by direct means: it is readable, it 
would give more than a superficial pleasure to see it acted, 
but it does not emerge from the ruck of historical plays of the 
better sort. There is no strangeness in the proportion. Once 
in a Lifetime, by Mr. Moss and Mr. George Kaufman, is dis- 
tinguished from the plays of Mr. Maugham only in that it isa 
pleasantly bitter satire on Hollywood, which sometimes rises 
to fantasy. So much for the collection. Of the other plays 
Queer People is on the theme of sexual perversion, The story 
is so unbelievable, the people so unlikely, that it has no 
meaning at all, and arouses no emotion of any kind. Supremacy 
is a quiet, sincere play on the dissolution of the monasteries. 
It has dramatic moments, but the structure is novelistic rather 
than dramatic. It is interesting to read, but it does not seem 
as though it gains much on the stage. Mr. Housman’s Palace 
Plays are for the study rather than for the theatre. They are 
charming pencil drawings of Queen Victoria, touched in with 
sympathy and understanding on the lines Ly tton Strachey 
has made conventional. 

Mr. Johnston is in an aitogether different eategory from all 
the other playwrights. He does not throw life upon the 
stage: he takes his material and models it to represent life. 
He is, apparently, an Irishman disgusted with the mess the 
Irish are making of their—and his—country, dismayed at the 
sentimentality both of the Kathleen-na-Houlihan frippery, 
and at revolutionary “ idealism”? run mad. That, however, 
is merely the intellectual and emotional groundwork of his 
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not the tissue, which is humanity. The first play in 
the volume, The Moon in the Yellow River, deals with an 
incident somewhere in Ireland. It is not startlingly new in 
itructure, but the characters are original, the things that 
happen, the way people behave, queer enough to be unlike 
life to the extent that makes them more real than reality. His 
people matter ; what he has to convey matters. It is a good 
play which puts Mr. Johnston on a level with Mr. Sean 
O'Casey as a playwright. The other piece, The Old Lady says 
“No,” is superbly original in structure and profoundly 
moving: at least it is original, I believe, as far as the stage 
oes, for in treatment it is not unlike the famous brothel- 
fantasy chapter in Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses. 'The effect in dramatic 
form is terrific, and Mr. Johnston uses his changes of emotion 
with extraordinary skill, to which an evident sense of humour 
js no disadvantage. He seems to be able to govern our stops 
as he will, and can play with complete mastery upon the 
recorder that an audience is. The result is delight, the 
profound delight of a work of art, even to one who is not 
familiar with Irish undertones. But Mr. Johnston provides 
notes to help the foreigner, although they are not really 
necessary to an understanding of his play. 


plays ; 


BonamMy Dosrée. 


The Jesuits in India 


The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


By Sir Edward Maclagan. 
17s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is an account of the Jesuit missions in India 
fom 1580 under Akbar, the greatest of the Moguls, 
down to 1803. From these it has resulted that by far 
the strongest and most numerous of the Christian com- 
munities in India to-day is that of the Roman Catholics, 
who number about two millions. The conspicuous merits of 
this book are that it is the first to deal comprehensively with 
its subject, and that, by drawing on all sorts of authorities, 
many of them hitherto unpublished, it forms an important 
contribution to the general history of India which no student 
of that subject can afford to neglect. It is thus, on the whole, 
a specialist's book, and can only be reviewed adequately in 
some specialist quarter. But apart from that, one, at all 
events, of its topics touches directly on a present-day problem 
~—the communal question as between Moslem and Hindu. 
That problem was ever present in the mind of the great Akbar, 
himself a freethinker, and it is no impossible conjecture that 
his most cordial reception of the Jesuit missionaries was due 
to his idea that the deep undercurrent of hatred, flowing then 
and flowing now, between the two communities might be 
safely averted by introducing for all his subjects a third 
teligion from the outside, and that was to be Christianity. 
The idea, of course, failed, but not from any lack of effort on 
the part of the self-sacrificing Jesuit, the greatest missionary 
power the world has ever known. ‘The book also contains an 
intensely interesting, and probably till now almost unknown, 
account of various Jesuit missions to Tibet described in 1582 
by Father Aquaviva, who was beatified in 1893, as “a new 
nation of heathen called Bottan which is beyond Lahore ” 
(where it may be noted incidentally stood the first Christian 
church in Mogul India in 1597). 


The English traders of the seventeenth century did not 
look kindly on Jesuit effort, mainly because it was Portuguese, 
and the Portuguese claimed by right of priority the commercial 
monopoly of India. An English record speaks of ‘ those 
prattling, juggling Jesuits,” who held the King’s ear (in this 
case Jahangir), and were “ feeding the King daily with presents 
and strange toys.” Therefore, as a counterstroke, the English 
sought to ingratiate themselves with the monarch by playing 
the cornet before him, to which the Jesuits “ responded by 
producing a Neapolitan juggler.” The extraordinary tolerance 
of the Mogul Court is illustrated by the fact that under Abkar 
public discussions of the rival merits of Christianity and Islam 
were not only permitted but encouraged; and “on one 
occasion, Father Xavier was asked why more persons were 
possessed by devils in Christendom than among Moslems, and 
he did not deny the fact, but explained it—to the amusement 
of his hearers —by replying that the devil, having the Moslems 
already in his power, could afford to neglect them.” 


Jane Austen Corrected 
Somehow Lengthened. By Alice Cobbett. (Benn. 
GIvEN a fledgling Sussex seaside resort in 1817, with an 
amiable landowner to cluck over its progress ; given a sensible 
twenty-two-year-old heroine, by name Charlotte, staying there 
with the amiable gentleman and his wife ; given a dozen or so 
visitors and residents, a bewitching and unprotected young 
girl, and a baronet who regarded seduction as a duty ; given, 


7s. Gd.) 


in fact, Jane Austen’s fragmentary last work, Sanditon— what 
is to be done about it ? 
The most sensible answer seems to be, “ read it.” It is 


admirable Jane Austen, although it was written in the year 
of her last illness and death, and could, unhappily, be neither 
revised nor completed. Miss Cobbett, however, offers another 
answer : re-write it. I can see no good reason for doing this, 
except that it provides Somehow Lengthened with characters 
and a starting-point. If anything must be done to Jane 
Austern’s novels, there is much in favour of a spirited finish, 
such as that provided three or four years ago to The Watsons, 
by Edith and Francis Brown, which astonishingly continues 
the charm of the original ; but Sanditon, ‘* somehow length- 
ened ” is not Sanditon at all. Miss Cobbett treats her original 
with a deferential unscrupulousness, admiring it all, and 
altering the greater part of it. To reach the end she wishes, 
the beginning has to be retold. It is hard to improve on Jane 
Austen. There is certainly no determining how Sanditon 
would have continued, and we can all form our own theories. 
Miss Cobbett makes Somehow Lengthened hinge on the abduc- 
tion which was clearly foreshadowed. She hides the lovely 
Clara among taciturn East Sussex smugglers: provides a 
contrary wind to prevent Sir Edward from taking her on a 
Byronic cruise ; sends Charlotte and her host’s brother to 
attempt her rescue : and brings in Lady “* Westborough,” the 
mother of Lady Caroline “* Lammington ” (to whose Glenarvon, 
it is significant, her heroine is partial) to put things right by 
frank melodrama. 

This is all very interesting, but what has it to do with Jane 
Austen? The author of Persuasion would not need to evolve 
such a plot; and, when four of Sanditon’s leaders of fashion 
suddenly disappeared, would the inhabitants of Jane Austen's 
Sanditon have remained inactive and unperturbed ? Miss 
Cobbett scarcely improves on her models by making the expli- 
citly liberal Lady Denham miserly and ill-bred, the West 
Indian young lady of fortune flaunting and self-assertive, and 
Sir Edward wearisomely Byronic. Neither plot nor character, 
moreover, gives any foundation for the last scene. Charlotte, 
thanks to whose quict heroism all the lovers are sorted out, 
has no lover herself. Exasperated by her well-wishers, she 
calls them all together, and blandly announces that she has all 
along been engaged to a man neither they nor we have ever 
heard of. An unfair trick, especially as Charlotte is a thor- 
oughly likeable girl, for whom we have all made plans. I 
personally am convinced that Jane Austen intended her for 
her host’s brother Sidney: ‘A very clever Young Man—and 
with great powers of pleasing. He lives too much in the 
world to be settled ; that is his only fault.” 


The re-told opening is so unlike Jane Austen's that they 
‘an scarcely be compared. Miss Cobbett’s involved, over- 
loaded sentences certainly will not stand comparison, either in 
description or dialogue. Her Mr. Parker, for instance, is 
merely earnest about the amenities of Sanditon; Jane 
Austen's, inimitably, plunges into airy panegyrie which in 
anyone else would be silenced by the pain of a sprained ankle : 

“Such a place as Sanditon, Sir, I may say was wanted, was 
called for. Nature had marked it out—had spoken in most 
intelligible Characters—The finest, purest, Sea Breeze on the 
Coast—acknowledged to be so—Excellent bathing—fine hard 
sand—deep water ten yards from the shore—no mud—no weeds— 
no shiney rocks—Never was there a place more palpably designed 
by Nature for the resort of the Invalid —the very Spot which 
thousands seemed in need of—The most desirable distance from 
London !” 

It is clear that to mention Sanditon was to ask for criticism. 
Somehow Lengthened, on its own merits, is a pleasant, lively 
story, well worth reading. If it had no professed original, 
we should enjoy its humour, improbability, and movement, 
and remark at intervals that it reminded us of Jane Austen. 

Monica REDLICH, 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


Lark Ascending. By Mazo de la Roche. 
No Quarter. By Alec Waugh. (Cassell. 
Mortimer Brice. By Robert Hichens. 
Forever and Ever. By Warren Spencer. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Golden Pheasant. By Clotilde Wollersen. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Lark Ascending happens to be the first of Miss Mazo de la 
Roche's novels which I have read. On the strength of her 
reputation, and the things which eminent critics have said 
about her chronicles of the White Oak family, I judge it to be 
something of a holiday. I do not mean that it is not very good 
of its kind, but, sincere and accurate though it is, it definitely 
belongs to the category of lighter reading. Fay Palmas, its 
chief character, has mixed blood in her veins, some of it pirate, 
some of it Red Indian, and the rest vaguely Latin. She has 
a fine voice, and was ambitious to become a singer, but fate 
decreed that, by the time the story opens, she should be the 
widow of a Saltport baker, continuing his business with the 
help of Josie, her adopted daughter, and with a good deal less 
help from Diego, her son. Diego can paint. He has genius 
without application, and Josie, who has no genius, is able to 
finish his pictures for him and make them significant. After 
mooning along for some time, and letting the business go 
down, the trio decide to sell it and migrate to Europe. They 
are joined by Purley Bond, the local druggist, who likewise 
harbours disappointed ambitions, and is in love with Fay. 
The strange quartet embarks. Diego cnjoys himself vastly, 
Josie and Purley are less happy, and Fay simply revels in the 
change. 


(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


“From the day she appeared on deck in her long black fur- 
trimmed coat, she was the subject of speculation among the other 
passengers. Her height, her long, swinging walk, her swarthy skin, 
arched brows and brilliant eyes made her singular. She had an air 
at once naive and reckless. She was eager to investigate every part 
of the ship from engine-room to captain’s bridge. She studied the 
maps on the walls of the promenade deck. She read the ship’s 
newspaper from end to end, and, when she came upon an item from 
Massachusetts, she wondered if she had ever lived there. She tried 
to drop her New England drawl, and imitated in turn the accents 
of various people on board whom she admired. Sometimes she 
hurried up to Bond and began talking to him like a Southerner— 
calling him Pully. Sometimes she imitated quite successfully, for 
an hour or more, the grave unhurried accents of a Harvard professor. 
She was not above trying out the peculiar tones of the Detroiter. 
But, after an evening spent in the company of a young Chicagoan, 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, she settled down to imitate the fine 
frenzy of his accent alone. She was trying to absorb in haste what 
life had so long denied her.” 

At Teneriffe, her fancy is taken by a stranger of magnificent 
appearance who professes to be a Sicilian nobleman. She 
gives him money, and some of Diego's clothes, and adopts 
him as one of the party. When they reach Sicily, his story 
turns out to be true. Fay marries him, and they set up 
business as bakery and antique shop combined. 

The book ends neatly and ingeniously. It is careful, lively, 
and amusing. The characters are sincerely studied. The best 
things in it are the full-length and elaborate portrait of Fay, 
and the descriptions of scenery. The extract above, and this 
concluding extract, give the atmosphere of a satisfactory and 
charming story. 

“They stood on the baleony together looking down on the bay 
that stretched in changeful blueness to the gold-misted horizon. 
Capri raised a golden shoulder from its depths. A dozen small white 
sails moved like blown flower-petals across its surface. Vesuvius, 
clothed by the sunset in a jewelled robe, reared her proud plume and 
forgot her rages. I’'rom the shadow of the Castel dell’ Ovo three 
racing shells, manned by young Neopolitans, shot into the open. 
Vheir coxswains shouted to them in musical tones, athletic bodies 
shone like bronze. ‘Two soldiers in long capes and plumed hats 
stopped by the balustrade to watch them. A friar’ passed by, his 
bare red heels shewing at each step beneath his dark robe. A little 
boy selling chestnuts cried his wares in a sweet melting treble. 
Horse cabs clattered by. Hysterical motor horns sounded gaspingly. 
Diego leaned far across the baleony and had a glimpse of the funnel 
of the ship.” 

Mr. Alec Waugh also understands perfectly well that the 
first duty of the professional novelist is to be readable, and I 
gratefully admit that I read him with an enjoyment which 
1 do not always derive from those I am bound to consider his 
betters. There is something very forthright and likeable about 
Mr. Waugh’s work. ‘* Here's my story,” he seems to say, with 
a disarming smile ; and, if it is not always a very good story, 
it is always easy to read, and there are often excellent things 


in it. There are excellent things in No Quarter, and para. 
graphs of good and vigorous prose. There are also less good 
things, and paragraphs of prose that is far from good ; but the 
sum total is enjoyable. No Quarter, which is more directly 
concerned with pirate blood than Lark Ascending, has a 
ambitious theme. It is a ‘“ family’ novel with a buccaneering 
background. Mr. Waugh makes his list of characters Jeg 
unwieldy by dealing with them one at a time, yet from Roger 
Vaisseau, buccaneer, born in 1682, to Francois Doublon, 
business magnate, born in 1892, is a long stretch to be con. 
tained in 310 pages. Tortuga and the pirates ; San Domingo, 
the planters, and their slave raids on the African coast ; the 
negro revolt and Toussaint L’Ouverture ; Trinidad, Martinique, 
and the eruption of Mont Pelée ; Mr. Waugh takes us through 
them all, to give us, in his last thirty pages, the War and the 
return of Francois Doublon to the France from which Roger 
Vaisseau set sail three centuries before. The idea connecting 
these incidents is that Roger’s descendants are all rovers, 
neither giving nor expecting quarter. The book is very neatly 
rounded off. Mr. Waugh’s craftsmanship grows surely, but 
his characterization is still on the superficial side. 

Another most readable novel comes from the experienced 
pen of Mr. Robert Hichens. Mortimer Brice is a happy example 
of good-humoured satire. The hero has a heroic body, but, as 
he too well knows, an unheroic head : 

**.. . There were moments when, standing in front of the glass 
before or after doing his morning exercises he said to himself; 

‘Is this body of mine going to work my ruin ?’” 

The ladies, at any rate, seemed quite satisfied with it. They 
loved him—1iterally—for himselfalone ; and he felt no difficulty 
about responding. At last, however, having posed for a 
statue entitled Disharmony, and taken Muriel, who loves him 
for his better self alone, to see it, he finds the strength of mind 
to resist Joan, take a new job as physical instructor, and settle 
down to a good woman’s love. It is all very amusing, and the 
temptation scene shows how well Mr. Hichens can write; 
while the love of detail with which the circumstances of 
Mortimer’s life are described suggests that he reads and 
admires his Balzac. 

On the eve of his wedding Jim Norton had a letter from his 
fiancée. It was the most beautiful thing he had ever read: 

‘** But he was not conscious of the beauty, beauty which was near 
to tears, and which brought tears to his own eyes. All he knew 


was one thing: Constance Burnett would marry him. Now he was 
in for it.” 





She did, and he was. Alas, there were nearly as many ladies 
interested in him as were interested in Mr. Hichens’ Mortimer, 
It was a pity about Zoé. ‘Only a Friend, says Man in Girl 
Poet’s Love Death.’ Constance said a good deal more, and 
left him when she had finished. Mr. Waugh says that Forever 
and Ever is very moving. I am afraid I take a lighter view 
of it, but I found it slick, competent, and easy to read. 

So much for the books that are professionally handled. The 
Golden Pheasant is amateurish, but in its essence the most 
serious of the five. Pendred Rushbrooke, a_ well-known 
scientist, feeling the reaction of peace after the War in which 
he had served with distinction, is offered a three-years’ 
research job at Farnworth Park, the home of Sir Michael 
Sebright. He settles happily at Manor Cottage, works at his 
laboratories, and is on friendly terms with the Sebrights. He 
falls in love with Lady Sebright, and, seeing that she cannot 
possibly leave her home, decides to resign and keep out of her 
way. She turns up unexpectedly at a friend’s house, and they 
arrange to meet one evening in her observatory. The story ends 
tragically. The amateurish parts of it are the accidental way in 
which the tragedy is contrived, the enormously elaborate series 
of omens which presage it, and the equally unnecessary series 
which, earlier in the book, bellow to the reader that Rush- 
brooke will fall in love with Anna Sebright. The writing is 
often tortuous, and the dialogue often improbable. In spite 
of this heavy load of ballast, the book rises to a considerable 
height. With its author, things seen are less important than 
things felt, but she feels deeply, and the mismanaged characters 
have such virtue of their own that The Golden Pheasant is 
an unusually interesting story. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





THE GOLDEN SEQUENCE: 
Thoughts on the Spiritual Life 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL : 
3s. 6d. net; cloth 5s. net. 


This book, by the author of Mysticism, sets out the 
writer’s personal conclusions on the principles which 
are involved in a theology of the Spirit. 


LEMON VERBENA 
and Other Essays 
| By E. V. LUCAS 6s. net. 


' Another of the varied and interesting volumes which 
| Mr. Lucas makes so acceptable to his admirers. 


PROMENADE: Essays 
| By WILFRID ROOKE LEY 


6s. net. 
_ A book of musical appreciations by the well-known 


| critic and radio-dramatist. 


-JORROCKS’S ENGLAND 


3y ANTHONY STEEL 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


| readers interested in the great Victorian age. 


GERMANY : 
A Companion to German Studies 
Edited by J. BITHELL, M.A. 


15s. net. 


SHADOW : 
The Tribute of His Friends 


By W. FORBES GRAY 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Fresh sidelights on Sir Walter Scott may be gleaned 
from this book, which deals with his contemporaries 
and friends. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Prof. G. C. FIELD 
Each 2s. 6d. net. 


students and the general public. 
The first volumes are: 
Prejudice and Impartiality 
By Prof. G. C. FIELD 


The Psychology of Study 
By C. A. MACE, M.A. 


' An attractive book for sportsmen and for all | 


This book is intended for students specializing in | 
the literature, language, and institutions of the | 
| country; for tourists; and for those interested in 
| European conditions generally. 


‘SCOTT IN SUNSHINE AND 


A new series, by authoritative writers, intended for | 











METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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* 4% FABER & FABER *¥* 


T. S. Eliot 


SELECTED ESSAYS 
The author’s choice among all the prose that he 
has written from 1917 to the present. 12s. 6d. net 


Limited signed edition of 100 copies, 2$ guineas net 


R. H. Wilenski 


THE MEANING OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE 
In this challenging book Mr. Wilenski defends the 
moderns and explodes the Greek superstition. 
Illustrated tos. 6d. net 


ae 


The 


Society of Nations 
FELIX MORLEY 


A study of what the League is, its organisation 
and constitutional development. 18s, net 


Culbertson 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
FOR AUCTION PLAYERS 
A new book by the greatest authority on Contract. 
The correct bids, at Contract and Auction, are 
shown for all possible situations. 6s. net 


Fiction 


George Blake 


SEA TANGLE 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING 
A tale of pure Adventure. “It brings Chicago to 
the Hebrides!”” “Deserves the popularity it will 
certainly achieve.’’—Observer. 7s. 6d. net 


Norman Lindsay 


MIRACLES BY ARRANGEMENT 
Mr. Gresham, father of a family, sets out to find 
Romance. The story of the domestic upheaval 
is first-rate comedy 7s. 6d. net 


The Solid Man 


O’REILLY COGHLAN 
“A triumph of freely sketched 
fortraiture”—Liverpool Post. 


ironical 
7s. 6d. net 


Snow on Water 
MERLE EYLES 


A first novel of great power, with Finland under 
Russian domination for its vivid setting. 7s. 6d. net 


Motley & Mr. Pinch 


PEARSON CHOATE 
The surprising experiences of Mr. Pinch, curate at 
Ford-in-the-Hole, 7s. 6d. net 


Grope 


Carries On 
F. 0. MANN 


The further adventures of Albert Grope in the 
War. “Everybody who read Albert Grope will 
read Grope Carries On and will admire it.”— 
Observer, 8s, 6d. net 
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Short Fiction 


Moonsnine. By Ray Carr. (Howe. 7s. 6d.)—A_ good, 
frank, out-and-out adventure-cum-love story, set in Burma, 
with no lack of exciting ingredients. Obviously the work 
ef a man who knows his background and understands the 
business of telling a story. 


Tun Hearr is Hicutanp, By Flora Masson, (Grant and 
Murray. 7s. 6d.).—-A_ pleasantly sentimental romance, 
readable without being cheap, about a young Englishman who 
falls in love with the niece of a Highland postmistress. This 
young gentleman was so deeply ashamed of being heir to a 
baronet that he never told his wife, and this caused compliea- 
tions, after his death, not only for her but for the baby, and 
for the aunt who looked after it. All comes right in the end, 
and Mary’s honeymoon takes the form of a pilgrimage to the 
Viliagze of Glenmuie. Good holiday reading of the gentler kind. 


Tau Orner Man. By Katharine Tynan. (Ward, Lock. 
Ts. Gd.)—* * The lady of the house is at home,’ I said. ‘ Her 
name is Mrs. L’Estrange and Miss Patsey is at home if you'd 
like to see her” He sent witherin’ glares from his eyes and 
handed me the card. ‘Take that to Mrs. Vance,’ he said. 
I remarked that it was no good arguing with him, and came 
out with the ecard. I am sorry now I didn’t say yez were 
both out.” A very good example of this author's quict 
and humorous art. 


Yur Wore Fakir. By George Huddleston. (Ocean. 
Ts. 6d.)—A somewhat unconvincing story of a white woman 


who leaves her home for the Himalayas and becomes the 
White Fakir. The author obviously has a deal of first-hand 
knowledge, but has hardly chosen the best framework in 
which to exhibit it. 


Tus Lapires’ Roap. By Pamela Hinkson. (Gollanez. 
Ts. 6d.)—This tale of War time and country life in Ireland 
comes to us sponsored by #., Sir Philip Gibbs, and 
Miss Viola Meynell—a curious trio. ‘Miss Hinkson writes 
beautiful prose,’ says the publisher's wrapper: ‘ how 
should she not, being Katherine Tynan’s daughter?” This 
is simply silly. Some of Miss Hinkson’s writing is beautiful, 
but she often contrives to write very odd prose indeed, and 
she has an irritating prejudice against the comma. ‘ The 
sudden discovery that she was beautiful was frightening too 
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taking Cynthia further away.” The book has no lack ot 
feeling, but its expression needs more discipline. 


Conranco. By James Hilton. (Benn. — 7s. 64) 
Mr. Hilton plays tig with a series of ideas which reaches 
round the world. Each idea is connected most ingeniously 
with the one before, and the story is saved from being merely 
episodic by a steady growth of interest. A lively, ambitioys 
plan, courageously and successfully tackled, which will agg 
to Mr. Hilton’s well-deserved reputation. 


Pirate’s Wire. By Jean Damase. (Duckworth. 7s, 64.) 
—A French first novel which is in some ways a modern version 
of the story of our Lord. The fate of a prophet in a Syrian 
province is intermingled with Captain Godillard’s intrigue with 
the Governor's wife. M. Damase knows his country well : but 
with Captain Godillard, we doubt if ‘ dramas of an earlier 
epoch ™ should be mixed with “ the games of the Western world” 


Butier’s Grrr. By Martin Hare. (Heinemann. 7s, 64) 
~——Miss Hare has a very pleasant literary personality, and this 
tale of Ireland in troubled times reveals it to the full, 4 
story of unusual charm and power, which can be warmly 
recommended, : 


By Geo. C. Foster. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Foster tells the story of two houses over 
a period of three hundred and fifty years. Michael Gulliver 
in the sixteenth century built better and more wisely than 
Horace Saltash in the twentieth, and his work outlasted its 
new rival. Walls Whisper has no lack of colour and incident, 
told in a pleasant and simple-minded manner, 


Waris Wuisrer. 


Bracon Cross, By Dunn Severick. (Grayson. 7s. 64.)— 
The story of a Layman’s Crusade for religion, and of a strategic 
anti-crusade which got badly entangled with Communism, 
Brickbats, love, speed-racing and modernity in general redeem 
Beacon Cross from the embarrassment which this type of 
fiction can too often cause. 


Tuk Tourer GenttemMen. By A. BE. W. Mason. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Reincarnation is Mr. Mason's 
theme, and it enables him to tell three cleverly contrasted 
stories and to show a nice sense of period. His gentlemen live 
in Roman, Elizabethan, and modern times. A step-daughte 
is an unusual bribe for a Cabinet Minister to offer, and we 
wonder whether Adrian Shard would have accepted it (her ?) 


Tue Deserter. By Lajos Zilahy. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) The power to create character is like 
charity. If a novelist have it not, no other power avails him 
This story abounds in vivid incidents, but they happen to an 
efligy. 


Current Literature 


JOVIAL KING 
By F. M. Kircheisen 

This book, Jovial King (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 12s. 64, 
in which the sixteen photographs are not the least interesting 
part, deals with Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest of the 
family, and the spoilt darling of Napoleon. His youth was 
self-willed and he was poorly educated, but he learnt to spend 
money and to enjoy himself. His first marriage, to at 
American, was not acknowledged by the Emperor, who, after 
Jerome had seen a little naval service, married him t 
Katherine, Princess of Wiirtemberg, and then raised him t 
the throne of Westphalia, a newly created country, whic 
eventually included Hanover. Jerome was not a born ruler 
and his brother did little for him but drain his kingdom o 
revenue. Both, of course, collapsed in the d¢bdcle of 1814 
Jcrome’s life is clearly brought out by Mr. Kircheisen, without 
any attempt at profundity or shrewd analysis, to which, 
perhaps, his subject did not lend himself. We could hav 
wished for a clearer picture of the government of Westphalia 
but the canvas is a large one, which Mr. Kircheisen does noi 
suecced in covering very well. A readable, but not a striking 
biography. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER SCOTTISH TONGUE 

By Sir William Craigie 

Two important pieces of work, which illustrate and fix the 
Scottish language, are at present in progress. Scots from 
the eighteenth century to the present day is being treated 
by Dr. Grant at Aberdeen in The Scottish National Dictionary 


of which Part II is expected shortly. The other, whiel 
delincates Old Seots—the tongue of the greatest of th 


Makers, Dunbar—comes of all places in the world fron 
Chicago, and is edited by Sir William Craigie. Part Il 0 
this Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (Chicago ane 
Oxford University Presses, 21s.) now lies before us, and thet 
is little more for this brief paragraph to do than to announe! 
the fact of its appearance. In passing, however, and as ont 


turns over the pages of this Dictionary, one is struck by the 
tenacity of the Scots language. 
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free ’’—a horse with a white blaze—was known to sixteenth- 
century Scotland as a ‘‘ bawsound ”’ horse, and is known as 
a ‘bawsie”’ in Scotland of to-day. Every Englishman 
knows what a bawbee is, but not every Englishman and 
probably few Scots are aware that the coin apparently takes its 
name from one Alexander Orrok, laird of Sillebawbe, who was 
master of the Scottish mint in 1588. Scottish children to-day, 
who in fighting or wrestling have had enough, cry “ barley ” 
—truce—which is a curtailed descendant of the fifteenth 
century ‘ barla-fummil!” (a word which still, however, 
appears in modern Scots dictionaries). ‘* Tak the richt or 
tak the wrang ” (still chants the Scottish child, holding up 
-his two clenched fists) “‘an’ I'll beguile ye if I can.” This 
singularly literary word “ beguile ” has been used in Scotland 
as an ordinary word for “* cheat ” from the very earliest times 
that “ Inglis displaced Gaelic as the general speech. The 
present-day Cumbrian “statesman” calls an axle-tree an 
assiltre, and so did the sixteenth-century Scottish farmer ; 
while from the seventeenth century onward first-year students 
in Scottish Universities have been known as_ bejants or 
yellow-beaks. To say that no scholar of historical English 
can afford to neglect this book is but to point out the obvious— 
Sir William €raigie’s name alone is sufficient guarantee against 
the risk of that. 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH EASTERN EYES 
By Ranjee G. Shahani 


The subject matter of this vigorously written and very 
readable little book, Shakespeare Through Eastern Eyes (Herbert 
Joseph, 6s.), falls into two parts. ‘The first deals with the 
procedure adopted—it is not wholly different from that which 
finds favour here—to instil attention to Shakespeare in the 
Indian student, the methods by which his plays (in forms 
which neither their author nor a Western audience would 
recognize) are presented on the Indian stage, existing transla- 
tions, and so on. The second part is critical : but the indifferent 
arrangement of the author's material makes it diflicult to 
distinguish between those opinions which are set out as his 
and those which are held by the normal educated Hindu. 
Both attitudes are coloured by the dogma, endemic to Indian 
culture, that * Art is Religion ” ; unless this is implicitly to be 
accepted, the claims which are made, both for and against 
Shakespeare, are critically valueless. 











Speaks Out Again/ 


A further article of National 
importance in this issue of the 


News Lellfer 


The National Labour fortnightly 


The News-Letter has been enlarged 
znd now contains articles by leading 
writers on 


Politics, Literature & Affairs. 
ON SALE TO-DAY 


From Railway Bookstalls or from: 





24d. post free, 


THE NEWS-LETTER LTD., 35 Parliament St., London, S.W.1 
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THE MAKING OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By T. H. Dickinson 


Only the most determined student of The Making yf 
American Literature (The Century Co., New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 12s. 6d.) will find Mr. Dickinson’s book helpful o 
indeed readable. Its manner is forbidding in the extreme, ‘Th 
author has such a passion for the analytical method, such 4 
love of charts, maps, divisions and subdivisions into schools 
and periods, that the ordinary reader in search of informatio, 
retires discouraged. He plunges, too, from heavy type inty 
small type and back again in a manner apparently irrespon. 
sible and entirely irritating. In his determination, moreoye 
to overlook no writer who has produced even a magazine story 
in the American tongue he clogs up his pages with names quite 
unworthy to be included even under such a heading as “ ming, 
literature.” The major figures suffer accordingly ;_ they ay 
jostled and all but crowded out, while such a feat as the addi. 
tion of the word “ goop ” to the language is solemnly recorded, 
In his desire to be comprehensive Mr. Dickinson, in fae 
recalls a local dramatic critic at an amateur performance why 
is anxious to offend none by the omission of his or her name, 
It is a pity, if he wishes his book to reach any but an academic 
public, that Mr. Dickinson has adopted this formidable tech. 
nique. For the persevering reader, who is undismayed by 
charts and diagrams, will discover often enough passages of 
shrewd comment. His estimate of Henry James and others 
is just and temperate. But it is to be feared that the casual 
reader, mildly anxious to know how American Literature was 
made, will not so persevere. 
STRANGE NEWES FROM CHINA 
By Townley Searle 

So far as one can gather from this First Chinese Cookery 
Book (Strange Newes from China, Alexander Ouseley, 6s) 
Mr. Searle has never been to China, and if this is g 
he is to be congratulated as much for his enterprise 
and resourcefulness as for his exploration of Chinese 
restaurants in this country. He _ gives the addresses 
of twenty of these, and particular accounts of meals which 
may be eaten in many of them, discusses their proprietors, and 
comments on their food. Also he gives a priced catalogue of 
* all that seductive, delicious, ambrosial, luscious and lickerish 
belly-timber ” that may be bought in England. Having 
whetted our appetite with descriptions of meals enjoyed in 
restaurants, he gives instructions for the making of a hundred 
and one Chinese dishes, including fish fried in five perfumes, 
water angels cooked in honey, and apple and cinnamon fritters 
in cloth of gold. Each recipe—and they nearly all sound 
excellent—ends with a Chinese proverb. The book would 
have been worth its price, and much more satisfactory to 
direct-minded readers, if all the illustrations and whimsicalities, 
as well as some of the matter contained in the preamble, the 
prologue, the prelude, the proem, the precursor and the prospec 
had been omitted, but Mr. Searle deserves our gratitude. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Our Greatest Problem 


Reavers of Dombey and Son will possibly remember that 
it was Mr. Baps, the Dancing Master to Dr. Blimber’s 
scholastic establishment, who at an annual social 
gathering propounded to various guests in turn the 
problem of “ what you were to do with your imports of 
raw materials when they came into your ports for 
vour drain of gold,” and the suggestion of the immortal 
Mr. Toots that you should “ cook ’em” did not, it will 
be remembered, entirely assuage Mr. Baps’ thirst for 
enlightenment. 

In these days, when there seems to be a tendency 
to shirk rather than face facts and realities, I cannot 
help feeling a kind of admiration for Mr. Baps in his 
sarnest quest for a solution of the problem of payment 
for our imports. Moreover, if this particular problem 
were faced a little more intelligently and a little more 
bravely, I believe that we might see a greater display 
of common sense on the part of capitalists and wage- 
sarners alike, and there would be less readiness to 
settle industrial disputes along the lines of a_ strike 
or a lock-out. For, of the many economic facts 
which we are called upon to consider in these post-Wat 
years, there is not one which presses more urgently 
upon the attention of every member of the community 
than the question of making payments for our imports of 
absolute necessaries, such as foodstuffs and raw materials 
for our manufacturers. 

(Continued on page 355.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from p ige 354.) 
DocTRINE OF GOooDS AND SERVICES. 

Even the novice in finance will recognize that things 
purchased, whether from an individual at home or from 
somebody abroad, have ultimately to be paid for, and 
although this payment may take the form of money, it 
is really a case of what is known as an exchange of goods 
and services. Because I am anxious to biing out very 
dearly the importance of the problem so urgently pro- 
pounded by Mr. Baps, perhaps I may be allowed to 


> define still more simply what is meant by an exchange of 


goods and services. If, for example, I purchase a suit of 


» clothes, I make payment in terms of money, but I am 
| only able to have control of this money because I have 


already sold either goods or services—the latter, if I 
happen to be a professional man—for which I have 
received payment in money. And because this constant 


' exchange is going on daily, we are able, although the total 


sum of sales and purchases within a year may approach 


' pillions of pounds, to get along with a comparatively 


small volume of actual currency. And so with inter- 
national transactions. We make payments abroad in 


' terms of money for goods and services supplied to us, 


but we also supply abroad a great volume of goods and 
services, and according to the difference between the 
value of these goods and services exchanged between 
countries, payment has to be made in terms of money 
or of gold. 

InvistpLeE Exports. 

Now, for many years we had what is called a visible 
adverse balance of trade. That means that when 
the value of our goods sent abroad has been set 
against the value of the goods received from abroad, the 
balance has been against us, even in normal times, to the 
tune of some few hundred millions of pounds. This 
great adverse balance, however, has been offset by what 
is described as our “invisible exports.” These consist of 
certain transactions which are not recorded in ordinary 
trade returns. One of the main items of these invisible 
exports consists of the interest due to us every year by 
foreign countries on the investments which we and our 
forefathers—and especially our forefathers—have made 
during the past century in loans to foreign Governments 
and foreign undertakings. Another item consists of 
freights, that is, the charge made by British shipping 
companies to foreign countries for the carriage of their 
goods. And yet another item is that which is expressed 
in services rendered by us to foreign countries. Thus 
as a journalist I may write certain articles for forcign 
newspapers and the payment I receive makes a minute 
contribution to our invisible exports as represented by 
services rendered from this country to another. What I 
have described as the visible adverse balance has been 
steadily growing in recent years, and especially in the 
post-War years, but until quite recently the figures repre- 
sented by our invisible exports have served to turn the 
balance slightly -on the right side. 

A Bap Bow. 

Latterly, however, we have received, as it were, a blow 
in two directions. Our visible adverse trade balance has 
remained great, while by reason of defaults of many of the 
foreign countries, our invisible exports represented by 
interest due to us have been gravely encroached upon. 
Not only, however, have interest payments to us declined, 
but in connexion with the great War we have incurred a 
debt to the United States, the annual service of which 
is well over £30,000,000, thus adding to what may be 
described as our invisible imports. Moreover, the stagna- 
tion of trade has enormously reduced our invisible exports 
in the shape of freights, and latterly there has also been a 
reduction in the amount of financial and other services 
rendered by us to foreign countries, the net result being a 
substantial actual adverse balance. 

DEPRECIATION OF STERLING. 

Even this recital of facts does not, however, give a 
complete view of the position. For by reason of our 
departure from the gold standard there has been a great 
depreciation in the sterling exchange, so that whatever 

(Continued on page 356.) 
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that he would leave behind 
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the period of 20 years from the com- 
mencement of the assurance; 

also 

£900 CASH when the payments 


come to an end. 


In the event of death after 20 years, 
£1,000 would be paid immediately. 
Surgical and Nursing Fees provided 
without extra payment. (See full 
prospectus.) 


you 


WILL WANT TO KNOW MORE 

ABOUT THIS PLAN DEVISED BY 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co. LTD. 



























PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO. LID. 


Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1. 


to THE 


Please supply me with particulars of your 
‘Peritage’ Policy. 














My age next birthday iS ......sccceeceecreceeeees : 
TAME, .cssccscees auateasciees aside tds tzaxakasieesa 
DI iiviiciicteiiewiaanene 
S.P., 17.9.32 ..eee. daetdccacnedesnaeee PERIL COLETTE CECE 
P.P. 238 

ee ie 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 355.) 


may be the adverse balance, there is a greater strain in 
meeting it. Expressed quite simply, this depreciation 
in exchange means that indebtedness in foreign currencies 
costs us probably from 30 to 40 per cent. more than would 
have been the case before our departure from the gold 
standard, thus enormously increasing the difficulty of 
mecting all external obligations. If, on the other hand, 
America were buying something from us priced in pounds, 
shillings and pence, she would have to give fewer dollars 
than she would have done before we went off gold. It is 
this latter consideration which leads to the generally 
held theory that a depreciation in exchange will stimulate 
our exports even though we have to pay more for our 
imports, 
Pay or STARVE. 


Unfortunately, however, we are literally compelled 
to maintain a certain minimum volume of imports 
or we should starve. As regards our exports, on the 
other hand, few of them are concerned with the neces- 
saries of life and most of them being in the nature of 
manufactures are subject to the purchasing power 
of our forcign customers and are subject also to com- 
petition on the part of other countries engaged in these 
same manufactures. Until recent years, and, indeed, 
until the time of the Great War, it had scarcely become 
an urgent matter, for in the matter of our invisible 
exports we were largely living upon the results of the 
thrift of our forefathers, whilst it is since the War that 
forcign competition in the matter of manufactured 
goods has become so intense. 


Yet it is with plain facts like these staring us in the 
face that since 1918 we have had many years of reckless 
extravagance on the part of successive Governments 
in the matter of unproductive social outlays, while 
Wage-carners, presumably in ignorance of the stern 
requirements of the situation, have demanded conditions 


—— a 




















Imperial introduces 
“The Good Companion” 


to bring typing within the reach of all. Good 
news for The Professional Man, The Clergy, The 
Sports Secretary, The Journalist and Author and 
for folks who “take work home.” Away with 
the fag of writing. Type it quicker and easier 
on “The Good Companion.” 


9 2g 





“The Good Companion,” 
the only British Portable 
Typewriter witha standard 
4-bank keyboard is obtain- 
able from typewriter 
dealers, the leading stores 
and stationérs. Cash price, 
completewithcarryingcase, 
£13 10 Oor by subscription 
payments, £2 0 0 deposit, 


T 
Imperial Typewriter Co. Lid., Head Office and Works, Leicester, England 
London Office: 73a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.A4. 














P ost this Please send me your “Good Companion” Booklet, 
To The Imperial (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
Typewriter Co, Ltd. | Address 
Leicester, Eng. nC cs 

















in the matters of wages, hours of working and go forth 
utterly out of keeping with the requirements of 
situation. Organizers of industry, too, have failed ¢, 
grasp the seriousness of the position or they would, i 
some instances, have fought the demands of Laboy 
more strongly, or in others would have seen the Necessity 
for improved methods, greater co-operation betwee 
competing concerns at home and greater economies jy 
other directions perhaps than actual wages if forej 
competition was to be met successfully. Moreover, th, 
orgy of Government extravagance already referred t) 
has not only, through taxation, encroached upon tl — 
capital resources of the individual but has _ harass 
industry in many directions. 


A GreaAT TASK. 


And all the time the problem has grown in intensity ) 


and complexity. The population increases and emigration § 
is at a standstill. Yet the people have to be fed anj 
clothed and the task cannot be accomplished for lo 
unless new wealth is created and the trade balance j | 
restored. Here then, is not merely a problem but 4 
task to be achieved which if its stupendous character 
and momentous issues at stake were sufficiently realized, 
would surely unite the nation in fighting against forces 
more insidious, but certainly more destructive, than 
those with which we were in conflict but a few years ago 
and which were overcome because the nation was then 
united and acted as one man and with one purpose. 


Arruur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 


Tur Stock Markets during the early days of this week were 
affected by a recrudescence of anxiety with regard to inter. 
national politics. It was felt that the action taken by Germany 
with regard to armaments was one likely to force to the front 
issues of the utmost importance, and the same impression was 
evidently produced in France where comparative buoyancy 
on the Paris Bourse gave way to considerable sales of Mining 
shares and other specialities in which the Bourse had become 
interested. Wall Street, too, inflicted a cold douche on the 
markets by heavy selling orders, the New York Stock Markets 
having apparently come to doubt the merits of the recent 
excited rise, or at any rate to wonder whether the upward 
movement had been overdone. The effect was to bring about 
a general reaction in Industrial and Speculative stocks here 
and at the same time to cause some revival in British Funds 
and kindred securities owing to the continued cheapness of 
money and a renewal of the desire to seek safety first. 


* * * * 


Home Raits RAtty. 


A market which has pursued a somewhat independent 
course during the week has been that for Home Railway 
stocks, and especially for the Prior Charge issues which have 
advanced considerably. 'To some extent this rise in Railways, 
and especially in the Ordinary stocks, was connected with 
hopes of an improvement in trade before long, but so far as the 
Prior Charges were concerned the movement appears to rest 
upon a somewhat more solid basis, namely, the belief that the 
pooling arrangements between certain of the trunk lines may 
lead to further economies of a sufficiently substantial character 
to make the position of the Prior Charge issues more secure 
than it has seemed to be of late. The effect of these hopes has 
been increased by the high prices of gilt-edged securities, 
which is making it increasingly difficult for the genuine 
investor to obtain a living income from trustee securities. 


3 * ¥* * 


TRADE IN AUGUST. 


While the Board of Trade Returns for the month of August 
showed no improvement as regards the general volume of 
trade, the figures were not without points of encouragement. 
Notably the big decline in the imports has cut down the un- 
favourable visible trade balance, which for August was 
£21,270,000, as compared with £32,000,000 in August of last 
year, while for the first eight months of this year the visible 
adverse balance of £184,000,000 is £61,000,000 better than 
for the first eight months of last year. This curtailment of the 
unfavourable visible trade balance is the more important by 
reason of the fact that our invisible exports in the shape of 
interest from foreign investments and also from shipping 
charges have so materially decreased in recent months. 

, A. W. K. 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41,. 45 | 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Estehlished 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,U80,060; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the’ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DDEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. Q 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 
HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


3lins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Cincorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve _ a one ne ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,U0CU 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 








THEATRES 








NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. Tem. Bar 3878, 
EVERY EVENING ai 8.15 SHARP. MATS., THURS, and SAT. at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON, presents: 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By BERNARD SHAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 





THE CONCISE STORY OF THE 
DOVER PATROL 2 Complete History (3rd imp.) 


by Admiral Sir Reginald BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O0., D.S.O. 
Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet Ear! JELLICOE 














QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 


by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS, Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 





Maps, Plans, Photographs, ete. 12/6 

MY JUNGLE BOOK 
by HERBERT SPENCER DICKEY. Iilus. 12/6 
CLOSE UPS OF BIRDS Illus. 15/+ 


by H. N. SOUTHERN. Foreword by Sir Gerald du Maurier 


HELL’S ANGELS of the DEEP 
the Autobiography of WILLIAM GUY CARR 
(Author of “ By Guess & By God”) 


With NORTHCLIFFE 


in FLEET STREET 
a personal record by SIR JOHN ‘A, HAMMERTON. 





Illus. 10/6 
(13th imp.) 





10/6 











* Published to-day 
40, O.B. or How The War Was Won 


by H. C. HOY (late Secretary to Director of Naval Intelligence) 














Foreword by Sir Basil Thomson, K.C.B. Tilus. 15/- 
* Ready Next Friday 

EDGAR WALLACE 
by HIS WIFE. With 33 lilustrations. 12/6 





Send for full list No. 29 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Publishers) Ltd., London, E.C. 4 


A Story 


RASHING—tearing—leaping its way 
through the thick growth that it was in- 
tended to destroy, stopping only where 

the growth istoo thick and resists all its efforts 
to break through—ripping and tearing great 
gashes in the surface as it passes—sliding 
over the top where the growth bends under 
its onslaught—slashing—slipping— crashing 
its way to freedom, leaving a ragged trail 
behind, to arrive at its destination worn, 
tired and entirely unfit for any further service. 


¢ ® ® 


Is this the story of your razor? Do you put an 
unnecessary strain on it every morning by using 
inferior shaving soap? Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
will make the razor slide smoothly through the beard 
without scraping or tearing, leaving the face like 
velvet. If you have not yet tried Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream send now for 7-day free sample tube to 
€uthymol (Dept. 1132) 50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Tine. 


7°% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


lines. 


Series discounts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


5% for 13; 
1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


HE SOCTETY OF 
iy ACCOUNTANTS AND 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 


INC A ATED 
AUDITOI 












in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates :— 
Preliminary Examination, October 31st and 


November ist, 1932 
Re rmediate E xaming ation, November 2nd and 3rd, 
i inal E xamjnation, November Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 1932. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give 
notice to the undersigned on or before September 27th, 
31932. 








By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria E mbankment, 
London, W.C. 








PERSONAL 


SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
21 Wigmore St.,W. 





LL NERVOUS 
tific voice-building. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 

Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1 








YUEST House for those seeking rest and home com- 
W forts. Central heating. large garden, bracing air, ; 
10 mins. sea. Med. ree—Mr. & Mrs. EGGINTON, 


138 Canterbury Road, Westbrook, Margate. 





EADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C,1, tor particulars of that 
organization. 





oO RELATIVES 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden, London 9} miles, 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.-—— 
GrosvExor Hovusk NURSING Home, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2495, 


\ TINTER LN SOMERSET. 
Beautiful country. South aspect. 





Lady takes paying guests. 
Miltd.—tox 518 


7TERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

y RKRHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





7 RADICATE BD i-8-B-As ¥ 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, 





W.9. 





¢ PATIENTS WEEKLY 

2.0 Tt dispensaries. Very many of them are poor 
and needy slum children. Five Doctors and two Dis- 
penser. are employed constantly. Please send a generous 
contribution to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1 


attend our two 








MEDICAL 





\ HY BE OLD? 707 the wonderful new GLAND 
TREATMENT will keep you young. Free Book 











froin; SEVEN O SEVEN LTp., Bond Street House, New 
sond Street. London 
sc HOLASTIC AGENCIES 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
e TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to- -date know- 
ledg« ot the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTR Y 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) gy 68 and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 


The age of the pupil, district preferre d, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
E.C, 4, 


London, Yel,; Mansion House 5053, 





CINEMAS 
A CA D 2M YX Cig Ra A, 
4 Oxford Street (opp. Warings ). Ger, 2981. 


SECOND WEEK. 
Urinov’s Russian Talking Film, 
“DIARY OF A REVOLUTIONIST.” 


Also H. G. Wells’ 
“ BLUEBOTTLES.” 





T H E CAM BaRAipo «a & 
Cambridge Circus. Temple Bar 6056. 

PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILMS. 

Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d 

Continuous performance 2—11, 


GREAT 


500 seats at Is. 6d. 
Sundays 6—11. 


~~! 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


i 

OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, 

Special Entrance Exhibitions of £60 a year ear} 
tor school life to meet the present financial ithculties y 
parents will be awarded on the result of an OXAMINating 
to be held at the school December Ist-3rd, 1932. Cang 
dates must be under 13 on August Ist, 1932. Tho 
successful may enter the school in any term during th: 
year 1933. 

The regular annual examination for scholarships ani 
exhibitions will be held at Roedean School May 15th 
19th, 193: The status and title of Scholar and 
iL xhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year to eae 
scholar and £15 a year to each exhibitioner will 
awarded purely on grounds of merit. Increases up t 
£120 may be — on satisfactory evidence of need fy 
assistance. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist 
1933. Those successful will be expected to enter th: 
school in the following September. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtaine 
from the SECRETARY, 











Devon.—Boarding 
Edue ation for careers con- 
Health record high.—HEAD-MIsrRpsy, 


ages oe ene School, Exmouth, 
> and day school for girls. 
sidered especially. 











BOMBAY & KARACHI. 








FOR £37. 
CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 


CITY OF LAHORE 


Liverpool, Oct. 25, Marseilles, Novy. 2. 
ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 
available. ' 
Descriptive Brochure and 
Rate Schedules on application. 
ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 


22: 


Tel.: Ave. 9340, 
LIVERPOOL: Tower Building. Tcl.: Cent. 3840. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. ‘Tel.: Cent. 9222. 




















SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
IRE BECK COLLEGE 


(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the U niver- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post ls. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
proven apply 4 the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.( 


T. BRANDON’S, GREAT GEORGE ST,, 
he Public School, daughters of Clergy and Laity 
pyound modern education for moderate fees. Special 
Foundation fees and bursaries d.s. of clergy. Highly 
qualitied staff. Many successes — Universities, Royal 
Academy Music, N.S, Art Masters, &c.—Apply 
HONORARY SECRETARY or HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BRISTOL, 








CO-EDUCATION 


tage toby SCHOOL, WATERFORD. 
- Soe. of Friends 1798. 
cently reorganized and extended. 





Founded b 
Opened to public 1874. Re. 
Apply HEAD-Mastrx 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 1708 
_/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 








7 ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modem 
conditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-MASTEL 





35TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools & Tutor, 
Crown 8vo. 1,024 Pages. Price 5s. : 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparat 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretaria 
Training, and Physical ‘Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C, 4. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











INCOLN WILLIAMS, Publisher, invites origina 
_4 MSS. for general list, book length only. Known 
or unknown authors please note. Generous terms 


suitable work. 30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 





set MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to- 


KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M. A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


F ROEBEL 
+ FOR 
SCHOOL, 
S.W. 15. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. 
WANTED 


HE COUNCIL OF 
SURREY (St. 
Clergy), will 
MASTER, 


VACANT AND 





LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL, 
John’s Foundation for the Sons of 
shortly proceed to appoint a HEAD- 
who will be required’ to take up his duties 
—_ the commencement of the January term, 1933. 
Candidates must be Communicant Members of the 
Church of England either in Holy Orders or laymen. 
{hey should write to the SkcreTARY, Leatherhead School 
Office, 75 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1, for fuller 
particulars. Final applications, accompanied ‘by typed 
copies of three testimonials, must reach the Office not 
ater than October 10th, 














Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication. Known and 
writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


genet ae ag Wanted. 
b 


unknown 
Ltp., Dept. Z.b., 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—RE&GEN! 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BETTER PRICE THAN ANY for ge Plates and 
Old Teeth ; also Gold Rings, Chains, & sig Rise 
Call or post LONDON TooTH Co,,Dept.S, 130 eon st.,W.l 








BNORMALLY 
SILVER and 


HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes pet 


return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 


Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Goods returned if price not accepted. 
your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, 
sond Street, London, W.1, 


Large or small quantities. 
Send or bring 
New 
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BOOKS, &c. 


—————e 

VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, — 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue. — The 

percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION. 

Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








UNFURNISHED FLAT 


ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’S 
ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, “bus routes, sti itions, &e., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible coinfort, distinetion, 











RES “ 
MOST 








convenience and contentment at inclusive _ rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a—Post free from No, 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone: 
Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 
—_— 

MISCELLANEOUS 
—— 





REVELATION TO LOVERS of real 

Tobacco. BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co,, Litp,, 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per 4-lb, tin, post extra, 


Turkish 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should re: h the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, facie M —24%, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artisticand original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





a R UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES 
dizect to you by post. Saves you shillings in the £. 
Postcard brings Hlus’d Cate soos and FREE PATTERNS 
of lovely “‘ B-P’’ Underwear, one of Britain’s finest 
brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any size . 
for woman, child and man. Be autifully soft, silky and 
warm, Long-lasting, GUARANTEED against shrink- 
age. Satisfaetion, or money back.— Write BIRKETT & 








PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham, 


Experienced 


CRUISING 
PASSENGERS 


CHOOSE THE 


ARANDOR 


TA 


She is equipped SOLELY for cruising and is 
specially VENTILATED by Forced Draught Lcuvres 
for COMFORT in TROPICAL WATERS. 
MORE DECK-SPACE per Passenger, and wide, 
UNOBSTRUCTED Games Decks. 
EVERY Stateroom is an_ airy and charming 
Apartment-de-Luxe. NO Third Class Cabins or 
—,- on Liners temporarily diverted to 
cruisin 
Perfect SCUISINE. The Louis XiVRestaurant serves 
all Passengers simultaneously. 
OPEN AIR Tiled SWIMMING BATH and Sun- 
Bathing LIDO. 
Beautiful Public Rooms, including Card Room. 
Ballroom, Verandah Café, Smoking Room and 
Spacious Lounges. Fully equipped Gymnasium ana 
silent Sun-Decks away from Games. 
DECEMBER 19 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITFRRANEAN 
19 DAYS FROM 32 GNS. 
Leaving Southampton and __ visiting 
LISBON, MADEIRA, DAKAR, 
TENERIFFE y (Santa Cruz), LAS 
PALMAS, CASABLANCA. 
All Christmas and New Year I'estivities 
on board, 


45 DAYS CRUISE 
TO THE WEST INDIES 
From Southampton JANUARY 25 


For details end all-the-year Cruising 
Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, homes Regent Street, London, 
W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
40, ~ Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Ave.8090) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and 
Principal Tourist Agents. 


CVS~165 











FOR SALE 





British Hanovia ‘‘ Home 
Brand New. For sale 
Best offer accepted 


ig A-Violet Ray Lamp. 
sun’ 18 guineas model. 
owing to special circumstances. 
—Box 517. 





KF ARM For Sale, N. Wales. Suit gentleman farmer. Par: 
ticulars from WILLIAMS, 22 » High Street, Caernarvon 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











ge liga AL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—\First- 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





{ ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms ali with h. & ¢. water, 
rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A. 
T. CULLEY, Manager. 


Suites, 26 new 
Illd. Guide from J. 





7 ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
bo valish chef, Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S—Gt._ Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for a List (3d. post free ), of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 

St. GEORGE’S House, 


P. R. i. A., 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1 


LTD., 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
4 ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarilf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





NCONOMISE ON YOUR HOTEL BILL by staying at 

4, WILLIAMS’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 22/23 Torring- 
ton Square, London, W.C. 1. Very central. Quiet, com- 
fortable ; highly recommended. Room and breakfast, 
6s. 6d. ‘Please ask for full tariff. 


YLEEP, Bath and Breakfast at HEMMING’s. 6s, one 
‘ night, 11s. two nights, 35s. week. Best value in 
London. Dinners if required. British eggs, butter 
poultry and meat. Penny bus from Bond Street. 
HEMMING & HEMMING, 34 Southwick Street, W.2. 








London.—THE LODGE, 1 
S.W. 1. Room and Break- 
With dinner 6s, 6d., or 


HERE to Stay in 
St. George’s Square, 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 





2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


: io" TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Sprcrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


fy 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels 1s always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
BATH.- GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
_ oe AL YORK HOUSE, 
=" 


-A 

BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESF ORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUT M 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 

—ROYAL AL eerie 

—ROYAL CRESCE 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G REAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths. i 9 a GHT. 

LACE 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 


HYDRO. 


—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. gee rry).—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CROW BOROUGH. —BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey). —SHIRL EY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 





DORKING.— 
ee SPA.—WORC ESTERSHIRE BRINE 
HS 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
-PANMURE, 


ELIE (Fiie),—MARINE. 








ENNERDALE LAKE © a ).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). mre AIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT os: —- AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—C ts 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 
eS er a ‘STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LI s 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOlL 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).— 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery: shire). 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CL ey DESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants) ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.,W.C. 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
— ACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
WAV VERLEY, 
LYME REGIS.— THE BA 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE. (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 


ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 


fH CASTLE. 
PA 
— LAKE 





W.C. 1. 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Y. 


OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GR AND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. em —GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORG 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. RO AN D. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, yumeremme NTON. 
oo (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 

HOUS 

TENBY , re ).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POL E. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK. 





WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.)—EAGLE LODGE, 
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English Justice F 
By “SOLICITOR” . 10s. 6d. net N 
English Justice is living on its reputation. A wealth of disquieting detail is brought we 
forward by the distinguished and necessarily anonymous author in this book, which should = 
be read by every citizen. 
Hand Reading Aspasia 
By M. N. LAFFAN 12 plates, 6s. net The Future of Amorality 
An original and scientific contribution to By R. E. MONEY-KYRLE 3s. 6d. net 
a subject too long the victi charlatans pen ; = : 
‘ - - : pe ' ane apnintsen > : This highly original book, with an 
partes Sea ie nalien setes see hans introduction by Professor Flugel, will 
palm do disclose the essential charac- shock many. But it does suggest a 
teristics and probable Jife-plan of an remedy, however drastic, for our present 
individual, public and private disillusion. 
Moral Judgment The Arena W 
of the Child By SHMARYA LEVIN 10s. 6d. net H 
. autobiography which deserves a 
By Professor J. PIAGET = 12s. 6d. net An 08 can - . ‘ i ° om C is en 
; ace beside se stoy and Gork 
What children think about — their place areas eee 4 te oe y me 
behaviour, about right and wrong, justice, for the vigour of its narrative and charac- fre 
and punishment, is the subject of terisation. The story of a leader in two the 
Professor Piaget's new book. This is an great movements, the emancipation of the th 
important contribution to ethics and a R ‘i sie alanis aa a aba So 
foundation for all progressive movements a jewis ‘ 
in education. nationalism, cE, 
. ‘. al 
Conquering The Wisdom : 
Arthritis of the Body : 
. Professor W. B. CANNON in 
By H. M. MARGOLIS, M.D. 7s. 6d. net en r 
‘ 41 illustrations 12s. 6d. net | 
A non-technical account of arthritis The first detailed account, by a 
and of the possibilities of its cure, written physiologist of world reputation, of the ¥ 
by a distinguished specialist for the use of ways in which the human body preserves N 
eran EE NT os its stability against the many disturbing k 
SOROS: See a a eee ee forces of climate, disease, etc., which it 7 
in the treatment of this disease. encounters. 
©) 
e 2 ve 
What Time Is It? Black on White ; 
Both by M. ILIN IHustrations by N, LAPSHIN Each, 3s. 6d. net re 
_ Two books for children, which adults will read before they give them away. IVhat : 
Jime Js It. tells the story of Clocks, Black on White the story of Books, in a highly 
original manner with unusual pictures. f 
i) 
@ 
Francis Bacon c 
by MARY STURT 12 plates, 10s. 6d. net P 
bis a m . : ne J 
‘The first biography to appear for many years of one of the greatest of all Englishmen, 
politician, lawyer, philosopher, scientist, and essayist, set against the background of the 
Elizabethan Age. 
BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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